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Bombs for Peace? 


Britain against the UN 


Tue government’s formal request for a 
cease-fire in Katanga, though worded in 
neutral terms, amounts to a vote of cen- 
sure on the United Nations. It is plainly 
designed to bring the UN operations in 
Elisabethville to a_ standstill, at a 
moment when their success seems cer- 
tain, and thus to jeopardise the whole of 
the UN’s mission in the Congo. As such 
it represents a radical departure in 
British foreign policy. 

Since Waterloo, British governments 
have argued that world order can be 
best maintained through the concert of 
powers; and since 1918 — with a few dis- 
astrous lapses in the Thirties — they have 
sought to operate this policy through an 
international authority. It now looks as 
if this fundamental principle is being 
repudiated. The government's request, if 
accepted, will relegate the UN to a mere 
debating society and, by denying it an 
executive role in areas of conflict, con- 
fide the settlement of disputes to the 
unrestricted play of power politics. 

What has brought about this momen- 
tous change? The operations of Sir Roy 
Welensky and the Katanga Tories, 
analysed by Anthony Howard overleaf, 
have certainly contributed to the deci- 
sion. So, too, has the presence within the 
government of a group of dedicated 
enemies of the UN, ranging from that 
ageing appeaser, Lord Home, to ultra- 
nationalists like Mr Julian Amery. But 
other forces are at work. Once the 
government determined to enter the 
Common Market, its growing defiance 
of the principles of the UN was logical 
and inevitable. For the root of Mr Mac- 
millan’s preoccupations is the need to 
conciliate France. Without a minimum 
of French cooperation, British member- 
ship of the Market on any terms, still 
less on terms adequate to save its face 
before the Commonwealth and the Tory 
Party, is out of the question. And it has 
been apparent from the start that France 
will drive the hardest bargain. 

Thus Mr Macmillan must make 
adjustments to satisfy de Gaulle. He has 
abandoned the role of honest broker 
between East and West; indeed, faced 


with de Gaulle’s inflexible hostility, his 
support for Mr Kennedy’s policy of 
negotiating a Berlin settlement is visibly 
dwindling. In pursuit of the Common 
Market mirage, Mr Macmillan has now 
acquiesced in a crisis in Nato — left 
unresolved by this week’s meeting. 

More serious is the way in which the 
government, under French pressure, is 
assuming an anti-UN posture. Through- 
out the last decade, the French have 
never concealed their contempt for any 
international authority which inhibits 
them in the unfettered pursuit of their 
national interests; their repeated defi- 
ance of the UN puts them on a par with 
the Soviet Union and its satellites. If 
Britain now ranges itself with France, it 
is doubtful if the UN — sustained by only 
one of the great powers — can long sur- 
vive in any effective form. 

This may well be in accordance with 
the strategy of the continental Common 
Marketers. For France’s anti-UN policy 
is not solely the frustrated reaction of a 
declining colonial power: it accords 
with the original concept of a western 
European power bloc. The architects 
of Little Europe. conscious of their rela- 
tive decline in political, military and 
economic power. and of their inability 
to sustain traditional colonial systems, 
saw in union their only hope of main- 
taining Europe’s influence in world 
affairs, and the continued dominance of 
its traditional markets. Many of them, 
indeed, spoke of ‘Eurafrica’ — an econo- 
mic entity in which European prosperity 
would be maintained by the control of 
cheap raw materials from Africa. Some 
extremist Common Marketers — notably 
Sir Oswald Mosley — still explicitly 
defend this concept. Others are more 
subtle. But all are beginning to recog- 
nise that the UN, now dominated by the 
‘Have-not’ powers, and therefore an 
opponent not only of political but also 
of economic colonialism, is an obstacle 
to the fulfilment of the Little European 
vision. The struggle for the riches of 
Katanga is thus a symbol of a broaden- 
ing conflict in which Britain is increas- 
ingly and shamefully involved. 
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SPOTLIGHT ON POLITICS 
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The Katanga Tories 


ANTHONY 


reactions’, said the Bow Group 
lory MP sadly, ‘you would have thought 
that what we were asking them to do was 
to endorse nationalisation or something like 
that — not just to give their support to prin- 
ciples which up to now everyone has pro- 
fessed to believe in.” The voice belonged to a 
disillusioned and shaken man: he was one 
of the five young Tory members who finally 
this week screwed up courage to poke their 
heads over the parapet and put down on the 
Order Paper a motion giving general support 
to the UN operation in Katanga. And battle- 
scarred and shell-shocked though he was 
(even Mr Christopher Chataway, having once 
signed his name, later withdrew it), his words 
perhaps provide the best postscript to what 
has been one of the epoch-making weeks of 
British politics. 

For it is as well to get clear at the outset 
that something decisive has occurred. For 
the second time in 16 years the United 
Nations is now an incendiary issue in British 
politics. The Tory Right, after all its false 
alarms and mad excursions, has at last (it 
came very near to it at the time of Suez) dis- 
covered the issue into which it can sink its 
teeth. Central Africa, Kenya, even Ghana and 
its royal visit those old familiar troop- 
ers have always at the end of the day some- 
how found themselves in impotent solitude. 
But the triumphal placing of Mr Tshombe on 
a white charger — and it was, at least for a 
period, the government that found itself be- 
leaguered and outnumbered. Whatever the 
end-result of Mr Macmillan’s and Lord 
Home’s final ‘cease fire’ finesse, the lesson 
is unlikely to be forgotten; blood having been 
so satisfactorily tasted once is now - this time 
over money rather than bombs being 
greedily savoured again. 

How, then, has it all happened? After all, 
only a week ago the ark was still more or 
less on the United Nations covenant. Even 
Lord Salisbury himself, having months ago 
gaily resigned his presidencies in the Conser- 
vative Party, still retained his national vice- 
presidency of the British United Nations 
Association (even if the honour had become 
hollow enough for the noble marquess not to 
know whom to write to when the moment 
finally came ten days ago for one of those 
by now monotonous resignation letters to be 
sent from Hatfield). Moreover if somebody 
like Mr Anthony Fell went on the rampage 
at a city dinner and announced that the 
United Nations was ‘a disgusting organisa- 
tion’ the general feeling was that, though there 
might perhaps be something to be said for his 
view in private, he really must stop commit- 
ting these awful blunders of ‘taste in public. 
And yet this week neither Mr Fell nor Lord 
Salisbury has any need to apologise to any- 
one; they appear to have been a good deal 
nearer to the collective feeling in the party 
than was the government whea last Friday 
it first began its agonised juggling with those 
politically explosive 24 bombs. 

And it is worth perhaps pausing for a 
moment simply to reflect on them. For here 
the story does get very complex indeed. Some- 
where in London is an organisation known 
as the Crown Agents. Apparently for the past 
18 months the Crown Agents office has been 
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the conduit pipe for all orders for British 
supplies placed by the UN headquarters pur- 
chasing department in New York; and it was 
to the Crown Agents office in the normal way 
that two months ago the order went for two 
dozen 1,000 pound bombs - there had been 
earlier orders before, including one for Ferret 
scout cars that had gone through without 
further ado. On this oceasion, however, the 
order got conveniently blocked in the pipe- 
line; and, but for the efforts of the Indian 
government, it would probably still be there 
today. 

The Indian government's purpose was clear 
enough for all to see. It was to force the 
British government to make up its mind and 
to declare openly whose side it was really on 
in Katanga. But the best-laid plans can mis- 
fire, and this one has certainly blown up in the 
faces of those who laid it. For, far from 
assisting the cause of the United Nations, the 
public revelation of the bomb order ended up 
by providing the long latent anti-UN forces 
in the Conservative Party with a cause for 
which they could have searched for years and 
never have found for themselves. All, in fact, 
that the by now notorious Katanga lobby in 
the Tory Party had to do was to run up the 
flag, and then to wait for the boys to rally 
round. 

They certainly came running. Even now it 
is impossible wholly to recover from the sense 
of shock caused by what the Order Paper 
revealed this week. Of course one has long 
known about the ‘members for Katanga’ — the 
Biggs-Davisons, the Fells, the Paul Williamses, 
even perhaps the Captain Kerbys. And pos- 
sibly one should not have been surprised by 
the simultaneous but separate revolt of the 
Poujadist \esser businessmen - the Stephen 
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NEXT WEEK 
Our Christmas issue next week will be 
published on Thursday, one day earlier 
than usual. It will contain Barbara 
Castle's article on Common Market 
Immigrants which is unavoidably held 
over from this week; a retrospect on the 
Lichmann affair; and Christmas stories 
by Alan Sillitoe and Philip Callow. 
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McAddens, the George Draysons and the 
Geoffrey Hirsts. Throw in a few local coup. 
cillors and faithful remnants of the Sue, 
Rump for flavouring — and one would still no 
have been astonished. But Mr Philip 
Goodhart? Sir Fitzroy Maclean? Even the 
eminently respectable Mr Charles Doughty 
from East Surrey? Add to them the white 
hopes of Tory progress like Lord Balniel ang 
Mr Gilbert Longden (both of whom Proudly 
signed the slightly more temperate origina] 
motion headed emotively ‘President Tshombe’s 
Appeal’) — and :t becomes clear that some of 
us have been nothing these past few months 
but wide-eyed innocents. Somewhere at the 
bottom of the garden some very dark things 
must have been going on in the wood-shed, 


Perhaps only one question really matters, 
Was there, or was there not, a Trojan horse 
in the government? Certainly something - 
even over and above back-bench pressure - jg 
needed to explain the extraordinary political 
volte-face that we have seen this week. Admit. 
tedly everything suggests that at that original 
dramatic late-night meeting of senior ministers 
one week ago, not even attended by Mr Heath, 
the government simply panicked. Nevertheless 
the tactics since employed — extending all the 
way to the seemingly deliberate attacks on the 
reputations of individual UN _ officials - 
strongly suggest that after the event other 
voices were listened to, and that they finally 
carried the day. 

There has been a tendency lately in what are 
usually known as ‘government circles’ to get 
very indignant about the statements made by 
UN officials in Katanga. ‘Why’, the question 
has run, ‘cannot they simply keep their mouths 
shut?’ The question could be asked nearer 
home. For there are well-documented accounts 
of one member of the government having 
expressed a satisfaction of convenience at the 
death of Mr Hammarskjold, of another having 
greeted the news of the UN military reverse 
in September with the cheerful comment ‘that 
will fix them’, and of a third having amused 
his friends by passing round his own ribald 
version of a Congo national anthem beginning 
‘Aux Arbres, Citoyens’. Moreover the very 
first government announcement was no sooner 
out of the mouth of a Foreign Office official, 
than ministerial qualifications started pouring 
forth all over the place. (One has a particu. 
larly treasured memory of Lord Home pop- 
ping up on television seemingly to contradict 
everything that only a day earlier had 
appeared to be decided.) On the evidence there 
is very litth room for doubt that Lord 
Hinchingbrooke and his colleagues were not 
without allies in high places — and that some 
of them could even be people who stood 
shoulder to shoulder with them in former 
times. 

In fact one of the noteworthy aspects of 
the present crisis is just how far the shadow 
of Suez has fallen over it. The bulk of the 
Conservative Party, having once been driven 
into a corner by the United Nations, is now 
seemingly delighted to turn the tables. And it 
has not been any more fastidious about the 
methods it is currently employing in attack 
than it was over those which five years ago it 
used in its own defence. (Even the disgraceful 
smear campaign against Dr Conor Crilise 
O’Brien has its almost exact precedent in the 
treatment once meted out to Mr Anthony 
Nutting.) If a decisive week, it has also been 
a squalid one — and even that roll of honour 
containing the names of a mere five Com 
servative MPs may well in the end turn out 
to have beea something ominously like 4 
political war memorial. 
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Labour Party 


Putting on the Halter 


The ‘railroading’ of the new, and toughest 
eer, standing orders through the Parliamen- 
ary Labour Party this week is all the more 
disturbing since immediately after the last 
general election the party leadership did seem 
at last to have realised the damaging impact 
that such restrictionist and anti-libertarian 
measures must necessarily make on the public 
mind. Now, however, Mr Gaitskell has re- 
yerted to the very practices that only two 
years ago he was urging Labour local author- 
ities to give up. And the Parliamentary 
Labour Party finds itself subject to an even 
harsher discipline than that which existed at 
the height of the Morrison era. A literal read- 
ing of the new standing orders suggests, in 
fact, that before long there may not be very 
much difference between the disciplinary 
arrangements existing at Westminster and 
those already lamentably prevailing across 
the bridge at County Hall. And it is perhaps 
worth remembering that the LCC has always 
provided one of the worst advertisements for 
the seamy side of Labour politics. 

It is especially hard to understand what 
can have prompted Mr Gaitskell to introduce 
his new - virtually military - manual of poli- 
tical behaviour at the present moment. For the 
past few weeks the opposition has been 
functioning with a new-found effectiveness 
at Westminster. Now, at one blow, instead 
of cashing in on unity, the party has been 
plunged again into division. 

Naturally, any political organisation is en- 
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titled to expect loyalty from its members. The 
only argument is over how it is best procured. 
If there is a lesson in Labour politics to be 
learned from the past ten years of defeat, it 
is surely that the path of formal codes and 
penalties is the way to the tomb. One day Mr 
Gaitskell and Mr Brown might even take a 
glance across the floor of the House - and 
wonder whether the fact that the Conserva- 
tives are now clearly the more libertarian of 
the two parties can have had anything to do 
with their continued electoral success. 


Ghana 


Back Where We Started 


The Ghana government's long-awaited 
White Paper on the alleged conspiracy 
against President Nkrumah is a sad disap- 
pointment to most of Ghana's friends in this 
country. Ghanaian spokesmen have for many 
weeks been answering those on the British left 
who have criticised the political arrests with 
the claim that all would be justified if only 
we would wait for the White Paper. But now 
it is here, all is not justified. Allegations are 
freely, and in some cases circumstantially, 
made of a violent conspiracy against the state. 
Some ‘evidence’ is published which purports 
to support the existence of this conspiracy. 
But the evidence of the taking of oaths to 
assassinate President Nkrumah and some of 
his leading ministers is not - ‘in the public 
interest’ — to be disclosed for the time being. 
The fragments of evidence that are disclosed 
are virtually meaningless in isolation and, 
without any legal process against the accused, 












































Comments on the Week’s News 


cannot be tested as to their relevance or 
veracity. 

So we are back where we started: some 
scores of Ghanaians who have opposed Presi- 
dent Nkrumah’s government are in prison - 
indefinitely and without trial. Why? Because 
the government alleges — but is not prepared 
to put to the test of public proof — that the 
Opposition of these men amounted to treason- 
able activity against the state. British criticism 
of this general proposition must be advanced 
with caution. Non-British methods are cer- 
tainly being used, but they are being used in 
a non-British situation. Nevertheless it would 
be a denial of the friendly feeling which most 
of the British left has felt towards President 
Nkrumah to conceal the fact that the White 
Paper is far from reassuring. Did this com- 
parative handful of conspirators command so 
much mass backing that they really consti- 
tuted a menace to Nkrumah’s unusually 
authoritarian state apparatus? If not, why 
should they not be subject to the ordinary pro- 
cess of law? If they did, can such widespread 
discontent against an elected government in a 
nominal democracy really be equated with 
a criminal conspiracy against the state? There 
seems no reason whatever, for instance, why 
Mr Victor Yaw de Grant Brempong, a key 
figure in the conspiracy, who is charged with 
at least one specific criminal offence involv- 
ing identifiable witnesses, should not be 
brought to trial in the ordinary way. 

For the most part the White Paper is a 
re-hash of well-known political arguments. 
It contains predictable (but not necessarily 
false) allegations of foreign intervention, an 
unwarranted and completely unsubstantiated 
attack on General Alexander and the British 
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‘I am not sorry,’ said Mr Pecksniff in resumption of his address, ‘I am really not sorry that this 
little incident has happened. It is good to feel that we are met here without disguise. It is good 
to know that we have no reserve before each other, but are appearing freely in our own characters.’ 
— DICKENS: MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT 
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personnel seconded to the Ghanaian forces, 
and the customary complaints (which are not 
all without justification) of unfair treatment 
by the British press. In this context the NEw 
STATESMAN is accused of the ‘absolutely and 
completely false’ allegation that Ghana's 
spendthrift and corrupt economy - prior to 
this year’s integrated economic plan — had ‘led 
to a massive accumulation of internal and ex- 
ternal debt’. It is now clear that this was an 
overstatement, which we regret: it would 
have been accurate — and equally consonant 
with our argument —- to say that the earlier 
policies were squandering the country’s re- 
serves at a rate which would rapidly have led 
to massive debt, had not Nkrumah’s new plan 
checked the trend. 

In Ghana itself, our Correspondent tells us, 
few responsible people believe the whole 
government case, but there is general accept- 
ance that Nkrumah had to justify his strong 
action. In any case, attacks on foreign neo- 
colonialists are always popular, though it is 
still widely recognised that foreign firms who 
will work with the government are welcome. 
Few Ghanaians worry about the abstractions 
of the rule of law and it is commonly 
believed that the political detainees are being 
reasonably well treated. The ultimate verdict 
of the people will probably depend not on 
what happens to individual detainees, but on 
whether the government’s new policy of 
economic austerity is applied firmly and justly 
and whether it leads to economic progress for 
the mass of the people. The fact is Ghana 
no longer pays attention to public reactions 
in Britain or Europe, and Nkrumah, who is 
always provoked by criticism, now seems to 
be appealing only to an African audience. 


Tanganyika 


Beacon on Kilimanjaro 

JOHN HATCH writes from Dar-es-Salaam: 
Julius Nyerere has done more than lead 
Tanganyika to peaceful independence. His 
achievement has helped accelerate Kenya’s 
progress to self-government and given hope to 
the Africans of Nyasaland and the Rhodesias. 
More, he has made his multi-racial country 
the first in Africa to achieve non-racial 
independence. While the establishment of 
Ghana, Nigeria and Sierra Leone has proved 
that Africans can run the machinery of 
modern government, their experience is largely 
irrelevant to the problems of multi-racial 
Africa. It is Tanganyika’s role to show that 
full democracy can offer protection to 
minorities, can associate people of all races 
in government and build a national loyalty 
that transcends colour differences. 

Nyerere’s policy of ‘non-racialism’ contrasts 
sharply with the Lennox-Boyd doctrine of 
‘multi-racialism’, which asserts that in a 
society with several races each minority has 
a right to representation as a group and by its 
own people. (The Rhodesian variant is known 
as ‘partnership’, which means that the white 
minority should continue to rule indefinitely.) 
It has, of course, been easier for Nyerere to 
take this line because the smal] European 
community never had much pretension to 
power, the larger Asian minority recognised 
at an early stage that integration was in its 
interests and all communities have had able 
leaders who showed tolerance and common 
sense. Nevertheless, Tanganyika has shown 
what can be done. 


It will be interesting to watch the 
consequences. At present West Africa is set- 
ting the pace politically for African 
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nationalism, and Nyerere has so far kept him- 
self apart from both the Monrovia and 
Casablanca blocs. Yet he cannot continue to 
sustain this isolation, It is significant that he 
made a decisive intervention at the Common- 
wealth Prime Ministers’ conference, threaten- 
ing to leave if South Africa remained. His 
main interest has been in laying the founda- 
tions of an East African federation, which can 
be formed once the divisive struggles in 
Uganda and Kenya are settled. This federation 
would also offer a home to Nyasaland and 
Northern Rhodesia, and its long-run implica- 
tions for the Africans of Southern Rhodesia 
and South Africa are now becoming clear. But 
success in this endeavour will be possible only 
if Tanganyika receives the help it needs: its 
average income per head is now £15 a year. 


Delhi 


Crisis Week-end? 

A Special Correspondent in New Delhi 
writes: The Portuguese decision to evacuate 
European women and children from Goa 
suggests that, at least in Portuguese eyes, the 
tense situation between India and Goa may 
this week-end be approaching some sort of 
crisis point. As far as Indian opinion is con- 
cerned, there is a marked difference between 
the impatience of many professional poli- 
ticians and the comparative unawareness on 
the part of the general public. Early last week, 
hundreds of thousands stranded at railway 
stations, or returning home disappointed be- 
cause trains by which they were to have 
travelled had been cancelled without notice, 
were the first to feel that something unusual 
was afoot. A large majority accepted the 
situation more or less placidly; a good few 
were indignant; railway officials could offer 
them no satisfying explanation. Later, when 
people saw that the trains from which they 
had been kept out were moving, packed with 
troops, towards the west coast, word went 
round that the inconvenience and dislocation 
caused on such a massive scale was related to 
the Goa problem. To many thousands of 
Indians that was the first intimate personal 
experience of the problem. The official 
announcement of the troop movements to 
strengthen the Goa border in response to the 
Portuguese military build-up came later. 

The initial sense of resentment felt by 
railway passengers lit up one aspect of the 
varying and often opposing emotional and 
other pressures building up round the Goa 
issue. Opposition parties generally have been 
impatient and have accused the government 
of tardiness and vacillation; and then they 
have also accused the government of choosing 
this moment to act because of the electoral 
advantage that could be extracted from it. 
The Swatantra Party spokesman in the Lok 
Sabha (Lower House) referred to this charge 
in particular, but attacked the government 
on what he suggested was a more important 
ground. To strengthen the Goa border, he 
said, must necessarily mean weakening other 
borders, especially the Himalayan border. He 
did not appear to recognise the contradiction 
between the two lines of criticism. If electora! 
expectations determined the choice of fron- 
tiers, then obviously action on the Himalayan 
frontier would be more rewarding to the 
ruling party, specially to the Defence Mini- 
ster, who it was suggested would be ‘the main 
electoral beneficiary’. 

Neither Mr Nehru nor Mr Krishna Menon 
adopted this argument; they gave more or 
less severely factual replies. Mr Nehru said 


there was no weakening of other frontie 
no withdrawal of effective forces or equip 
ment; in any case, to balance Goa wi 
China was extraordinary; there could be 4 
priorities between a mouse and an elephany 
There was, however, a flash of the Neh 

temper at the jibe about electoral conside 

tions. Despite long experience of the politigy 
game he is constantly surprised and pained y 
opponents who attribute political subte,. 
fuge to him as much as at supporters who ag 
him to play the political game as they thig 
it should be played. In this case he wa 
moved to declare that it would be a crim 
for anyone to play with the life and happin 

of millions for the sake of some paltry ele 
toral gain. 

Those in parliament who favour Strong 
measures against the Portuguese do not seeg 
to have calculated the cost. Radio. Gy 
recently threatened to bomb Indian cities j 
Indian forces continued to be massed 4 
the border. That this threat has to be ser. 
ously taken is indicated by Mr Menon wh 
has said that the Indian Air Force has bey 
alerted. The full import of this challeng 
and response has apparently not been unde. 
stood by opposition members, who hay 
expressed disappointment and bewildermer 
at the operative parts of Mr Nehru’s and \; 
Menon’s statements. Both have made it cley 
that India is not marching a liberation am 
into Goa; the troop movements are aimed z 
securing India’s defence rather than at ay 
‘push-over operation’; when and where Indi 
would act has to be decided later. 

The opposition does not also appear tp 
have realised that their disappointment ani 
bewilderment is likely to be shared outsié 
India, specially in Africa. Two months ago, 
at the Delhi seminar on Portuguese colonies, 
Indian opinion discovered that the Goa prob 
lem had an African dimension; that Africa 
leaders were waiting with a degree of impat 
ience for India to assume the responsibility of 
leadership by freeing Goa. That responsibility 
according to them, is all the greater precisely 
because Goa is a small problem, which would 
not strain Indian resources, and _becaus 
liberation of Goa would be the start of 
general movement towards the liberation of 
Portuguese Africa. To Mr Nehru, with his 
sensitiveness to African opinion, this has 
special appeal; and it adds to the forces that 
press upon him to act precipitately. 


Albania 


Can Hoxha Hold Out? 


The formal rupture of Soviet relations with 
Albania - accompanied by the closing of the 
air service to Tirana ~ means that the Hoxh 
regime has been quarantined by Moscow: 
expulsion from the Warsaw Pact may follow. 
The only friends that Hoxha now has left 
in the Communist camp are his admirers it 
Peking (who have been using him as their 
ideological stalking-horse in the dispute with 
Krushchev) and their satraps in North Korea 
and North Vietnam. 

The question is whether they can give him 
much help. Soviet economic and militaty 
assistance has been cut down steadily sinc 
Krushchev visited Tirana in 1959; the large 
establishment at the Valona naval base Was 
withdrawn; and Soviet grain shipments ~ 
according to Hoxha - were barely e 
to avert a disastrous famine last winter. Th 
other eastern European countries have also 
been scaling down their economic relatioas 
with Albania as the row developed. Naturally, 
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the Chinese offered aid: Chinese technicians 
and some food supplies have been sent this 
year, but the logistics of Chinese aid (never 
easy) have been made immensely more diffi- 
cult now the Russians have blocked transit 
across the Soviet Union. 

Food is Hoxha’s immediate concern. The 
harvest has been poor, there are no stocks left 
from last year and China cannot send much 
or send it quickly. This, no doubt, has been 
one motive behind the signature of a trade 
agreement with Italy. Since, for nationalist as 
well as political reasons, Hoxha can turn 
neither to his Greek nor Yugoslav neigh- 
pours, the only gap in the blockade is the 
Adriatic. Across the water from Durazzo, 
moreover, his agents are engaged in a series 
of furtive contacts with various emissaries 
from the west — at a time when he publicly 
accuses Krushchev of flirting with ‘million- 
aires, princes and imperialists’. 

These contacts are not so far-fetched as it 
might seem. Hoxha has already switched Al- 
bania from Yugoslav to Russian and then to 
Chinese patronage since the war. But if he 
switches again, in an effort to preserve the 
semi-dynastic rule of the Tosk clique he 
leads, his usefulness to Peking will be at an 
end, The ideological confrontation of Mos- 
cow and Peking will then be direct; neither 
side would any longer be able to pretend 
that their argument is merely a debate about 
the ideological respectability of Albania. 


Moscow 


Sword of Damocles 


Our Moscow Correspondent writes: Rus- 
sians rarely use foreign phrases in their exact 
original sense; something usually gets twisted 
in the borrowing. The thermo-nuclear bomb 
of ‘50, 100 or more megatons’ which Krush- 
chevy compared to the Sword of Damocles is 
not, as the dictionary puts it, a symbol of 
‘imminent danger in the midst of prosperity’. 
It is a warning to those who come to the 
table - not to feast but to negotiate — that 
the Soviet Union cannot be made to retreat 
from its position by intimidation. To some 
of the western European delegates to the 
World Federation of Trade Unions Krush- 
chev’s argument sounded familiar: western 
advocates of the great deterrent claim that 
the possession of atomic nuclear weapons 
will enable capitalist civilisation to develop 
and spread its beneficial effect by the force 
of example. 

Two things Krushchev made quite clear. 
First, the super-bomb is not a defensive wea- 
pon to blow the enemy’s missiles out of the 
sky and the ocean: it is an offensive weapon 
- not a shield but a ‘sword’. It would, 
Krushchev said, be used remorselessly if the 
Socialist camp is attacked. The other point 
he made was that the Soviet Union would 
have been at a military disadvantage had it 
not conducted its latest series of tests and it 
would therefore have had to yield to western 
pressure. Does this mean that the Russians 
could not have struck back effectively at the 
United States in the event of being the victim 
of a surprise attack, and that they knew the 
Americans knew it? If so, it must have made 
Sense to Krushchev to fill the gap immed- 
iately, before the West took advantage of its 
superiority by blocking all Russian attempts 
to change the situation in Berlin. The trouble 
with this argument is that no Russian and 
very few foreign observers here accept the 
postulate that the Soviet Union ever was at 
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a disadvantage, in anti- 
nuclear defences. 

Whatever the motives when Krushchev 
told the WFTU delegates last week that the 
super-bomb was the surest guarantee of peace, 
he was adding a telling stroke to the gen- 
eral picture of Soviet strength. During the 
WFETU congress the Russian spokesmen have 
been extolling their country’s progress to 
Communism. At the same time they have 
been insisting that the ‘struggle for peace’ 
must take priority over the struggle against 
colonialism, and that the policy of peaceful 
co-existence must not be compromised by 
dogmatic ‘adventurist’ anti-imperialism. The 
Chinese have been working hard to win 
friends among the left wing of the trade 
union movements in Africa and Latin 
America. Krushchev may have had this in 
mind when he assured delegates that Soviet 
Communism plus 100 megatons equals world 
peace and progress. 


except possibly 


Rome 


Togliatti in Trouble 


BRUCE RENTON writes: The western Com- 
munist leader to suffer most from the 22nd 
Congress is Togliatti. Both in the international 
and the internal field, Togliatti is at the 
moment on trial. He was the first to see which 
way the Moscow wind would blow after the 
death of Stalin. But it is doubtful now 
whether he will be able to escape the 
responsibilities of his past collaboration with 
Stalin, and, in particular, from his record in 
the Comintern during a period when a num- 
ber of Italian Communists in Russia, and the 
bulk of the Polish Communist leaders were 
executed. 

The first attack on Togliatti came from 
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Gomulka, who doubted the validity of Tog- 
liatti’s theory of ‘polycentrism’. This has now 
been backed up by Thorez, who asks: since 
the Cominform no longer exists, and every 
party is autonomous, why does Togliatti in- 
sist on setting up various ‘centres’ of Com- 
munism, unless it is to sacrifice the broader 
principles of Communism to the theory of 
the national roads to Socialism? 

What is behind these attacks on Togliatti, 
which virtually accuse him of being a traitor 
to Marxism-Leninism, condemn the whole 
Italian CP as revisionist, and threaten to push 
it into the arms of the Yugoslavs? (Relations 
between the Italian and Yugoslav Commun- 
ists have in fact never been so good.) 

Many sectors of the Italian CP are 
demanding a special congress, and the resig- 
nation of Togliatti. Communist leaders in 
Bologna have asked for publication of the 
complete proceedings of the 22nd Congress. 
Signor Amendola is the leading Communist 
behind this impatient rush to break with the 
past. He wants to create a completely new 
type of Communist party. Meanwhile 
Trotskyism is rearing its head. Thorez has 
anticipated the Russians by rehabilitating him 
as a person (i.e. Trotsky was not an ‘im- 
perialist agent’) but still condemns his ideol- 
ogy. Pajetta has done the same for the Italian 
CP. Thorez has nevertheless attacked the 
Italian Communist youth movement for its 
over-hasty re-habilitation of Trotskyism. 


Fleet Street 


The Congo Roundabout 


FRANCIS WILLIAMS writes: Even Fleet Street, 
used as it is to switching from one lead to 
another in its own business, has been rocked 
on its heels by the shifts, changes and 
evasions of government policy on bombs for 
the UN in the Congo. ‘Dither — or Doubie- 
cross?’ shrieked the Mirror's leading article 
on Tuesday. Even the Telegraph — which wel- 
comed the reversal of policy — declared that 
the government had been in ‘the tightest 
corner seen in the House since Suez’ and 
described the ‘atmosphere of doubt and 
distress on the government benches behind 
Mr Heath’ after Mr Gaitskell’s closing 
question to that unhappy carrier of the 
governmental can. ‘This,’ said the Guardian, 
‘is an astonishing reversal of the government's 
earlier decision, but it fits in all too well with 
the past British undermining and hindrance 
of UN operations in the Congo.’ Coldly 
analysing the excuses ‘patched together at the 
last minute under the pressure of Sir Roy 
Welensky’s blast and the threatened revolt of 
a few Conservatives’, it concluded harshly: 
‘It is a squalid business.’ As for The Times, it 
was apparently stunned into silence on Tues- 
day. Not surprisingly, for on the Saturday, 
after some manifest hesitations, it had gone to 
the government’s defence against its extreme 
right-wing critics, declaring that, although the 
reluctance to send bombs to the Congo was 
understandable, ‘had the government refused 
to supply the bombs, they would have drawn 
to Britain still further opprobrium from 
fellow members of the UN who accuse her, 
unjustly, of supporting Katanga’s secession’. 

Conservative leader writers as a whole have 
been working overtime. The Telegraph, 
which on Tuesday supported the change of 
mind and announced its gratitude for ‘small 
mercies’, had declared bluntly on the Satur- 
day: ‘It is difficult to deny that the govern- 
ment seems to have got itself into rather a 
muddle over Katanga. It is widely suspected 
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of supporting Mr Tshombe, if not of supply- 
ing him with men and arms, then of allowing 
men and arms to reach him. It is most 
obviously supporting the United Nations.’ 
Lord Home, it added tartly on that day, 
‘fears that the Katanga operation might go 
on for years: to support both sides at once 
is to ensure it will do so. It has not yet 
replied to the Observer's charges on Sunday 
that it has been guilty of ‘a stream of mis- 
representation’ about the true position in the 
Congo and of ‘sheer dishonesty’ in presenting 
the rest of the Congo as ‘a desert of anarchy 
and bloodshed’ and Katanga as, to use the 
Telegraph's own words, ‘an oasis of law and 
order, of inter-racial co-operation, sanity and 
prosperity’, while ignoring the tribal 
massacres in north Katanga and the political 
murder of Mr Lumumba. No doubt with the 
government in the state it is, the Telegraph 
thinks it safer not to try to reply. 

The Mail - once, if that is possible, even 
further to the right than the Telegraph but 
under its present editor (who sometimes seems 
to be engaged on an internal tug-of-war with 
his leader writer) cautiously moving to a more 
liberal position — found itself doing a double 
shuffle. On Monday, while saying that the 
British people must naturally feel deeply con- 
cerned that 24 bombs bearing their name were 
to be supplied to the Canberras of the Indian 
Air Force, it concluded that ‘as a loyal mem- 
ber of the United Nations Britain’s duty in 
Katanga is plain, provided the UN operation 
there is purely defensive. What had been 
plain on Monday was no longer so on Tues- 


day. ‘Such is the mess and muddle, it said, 
‘that we are certain the government are right 
to postpone the dispatch of these 24 bombs 
until they know what is going on.’ 

Only the Beaverbrook Press permitted itself 
jubilation untouched by doubt. And why not: 
it had won all along the line. To Lord Beaver- 
brook it is the United Nations itself that is the 
enemy. In the holy war against it all weapons 
are permissible: emotion not argument the 
master strategy. ‘For all we know, had 
shrieked the Suiday Express, ‘these British 
bombs may soon be crashing down on 
hospitals and British missionaries. No wonder 
the Tory rebels are in uproar. The only sur- 
prise is that there should be a single Tory MP 
who is prepared to support a decision which 
is both weak and wicked.” On Tuesday there- 
fore it had no doubt about its message: ‘Mr 
Macmillan,’ it proclaimed, ‘you have done a 
good deed this day. You have refused to 
countenance the slaughter of men, women 
and children in Katanga by the United 
Nations’, and its front page announced 
triumphantly and without any of that 
equivocation which some others felt neces- 
sary: “Tory MPs’ Revolt Stops The Bombs.’ 

From the other side the Herald shared the 
Express's judgment of the cause of the gov- 
ernment’s change of mind. ‘Sir Roy Welen- 
sky, it commented, ‘will be delighted to know 
that his voice, which condemned the pro- 
posal, has not lost its old magic power to 
reduce the British Cabinet to a quivering 
jelly. The Tory back-benchers who are Sir 
Roy's spiritual partners are cock-a-hoop.’ 


The Phoney Fourth Service 


This week the Independent Television 
Authority has published a booklet entitled 
Educational Television: Some Suggestions for 
a Fourth Service. What could be better for 
the nation, or more calculated to appeal to 
enlightened opinion, than a ‘university of the 
air’? Unfortunately the proposal is not so 
altruistic as it appears. It is, in fact, part of 
the continuing campaign of the commercial 
IV lobby, whose early operations were tren- 
chantly exposed in this journal in May and 
June by Professor H. H. Wilson of Princeton 
University. 

When the TV pressure group first set to work 
the catchwords were ‘freedom’ and ‘anti- 
monopoly’: now ‘education’ is the slogan. It 
is significant that on 30 November a letter 
appeared in The Times announcing the estab- 
lishment of an ‘Institute for Educational Tele- 
vision’. The address given for this Institute is 
5 Carlos Place, W1. This is the same address 
as that given for the Independent Broadcast- 
ing Group, whose recent pamphlet Sound 
Sense was a plea for commercial radio. It is 
also the address of a public relations firm 
called “CS Services Ltd’, which is apparently 
handling inquiries about the new Institute. It 
also handles several commercial broadcasting 
accounts, including that of Pye, whose chair- 
man, Mr C. O. Stanley, has been one of the 
most active and influential figures in the com- 
mercial TV and radio lobbies. 

The aims of the new Institute are seemingly 
laudable. It is to sponsor research on educa- 
tional television. This, no doubt, was enough 
to impress. such eminent persons as Lady 
Albemarle and Earl Attlee to add their names 
to the letter appealing for funds. The other 
signatures were those of the Earl of Bess- 
borough. Sir Ivone Kirkpatrick, Sir John 
Wolfenden, Mr David Hardman, Sir 


Ronald Gould and Lord Shepherd. Lord 
Bessborough has been intimately associated 
with the commercial TV lobby at least since 
1953; he is a director of ATV, of the Inde- 
pendent Television Corporation (USA) and 
the Musak Corporation (UK). Sir Ivone Kirk- 
patrick is the salaried chairman of ITA. Sir 
John Wolfenden is at present chairman 
of ITA’s Children’s Advisory Committee. Mr 
David Hardman, a former Labour MP, was 
one of the ‘personalities’ whose articles were 
circulated by the Popular Television Associa- 
tion when the lobby was still fighting for 
commercial TV. Sir Ronald Gould, general 
secretary of the National Union of Teachers, 
is also a member of the ITA Children’s 
Advisory Committee. 

This is an eminently respectable but not 
wholly disinterested group of sponsors for an 
Institute whose proposed activities Dr Baron, 
of the Institute of Education, described in 
another letter to The Times as ‘misguided 
and also extremely wasteful’. Dr Baron 
pointed out that well-established educational 
research agencies were unable to work 
effectively for lack of funds, and that the 
sponsors of the new Institute would be better 
advised to seek funds from the profitable TV 
industry to help the existing agencies to study 
educational TV in association with other edu- 
cational problems. 

Indeed, a first question for serious research 
is whether special educational TV _pro- 
grammes are in fact required and what form 
they should take. The ITA pamphlet simply 
takes it for granted that they are a good 
thing, and rests much of its case on a mis- 
leading comparison with the United States. 
But such programmes can take two forms. 
The first is the ‘background’ or ‘enrichment’ 
programme: this type is already provided by 


. 
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the contractors in order to comply with the 
Television Act’s demand that programme, 
should have a ‘proper balance’; and a good 
deal of the material aimed at schools and 
young people falls into this category. The 
second type is the ‘classroom’ programme, or 
televised lesson. It is far from certain that this 
is a good way of teaching. If it proves to be 
useful, it could in fact be provided more 
cheaply and more flexibly by wire relay 
systems rather than by a national service. But 
it would be better to provide more living 
teachers in the schools. Would it not be more 
sensible to do something about teachers 
salaries than set up a costly TV network as q 
substitute for teachers? In any case, who is to 
pay for the new system? ITA is silent on this 
point. 

Why should the commercial TV lobby, now 
suddenly display so much interest in this 
specialised aspect of education? The words 
‘Fourth Service’ in the ITA booklet provide 
the clue to the problem which requires a 
technical explanation. 

The Pilkington Committee is generally ex. 
pected to propose that the present TV ser. 
vices, Which are on the 405-line system in the 
Very High Frequency bands, should be dupli- 
cated by transmissions on the 625-line system 
in the Ultra High Frequency band. This 
would facilitate the inevitable switch-over to 
the higher-definition system which would 
bring Britain into line with Europe’s technical 
standards. But there is room for only four 
services in the UHF range: if present pro- 
grammes are duplicated on two of them, only 
two remain. Were one of these then devoted 
to a ‘fourth service’ (educational), only one 
other would be available. This channel, both 
Sir Robert Fraser, director-general of ITA, 
and some of the programme contractors have 
suggested, should be assigned to private com- 
panies to permit more ‘competition’. 

The BBC, on the other hand, has proposed 
that it should have one of the new channels 
and the other should go to the ITA. This 
proposal, however, does not appeal to the 
commercial interests or to the ITA, which 
seems increasingly to be acting as their cham- 
pion. For if the BBC were running two pro- 
grammes, it would be free to cater both for 
the mass audience and the discriminating 
viewer — a ‘Light’ and a ‘Home’ service. In 
that case the BBC audience would probably 
remain at its present level, which is about 40 
per cent of the viewing population. or might 
even increase. The two commercial channels 
would have to divide the remaining 60 per 
cent between them. 

Here is the point where educational TV 
could come to the aid of the commercial con- 
tractors. The ‘Fourth Service’ audience would 
be small — perhaps only one or two per cent. 
The BBC would still be confined to one chan- 
nel, and so compelled to cater for all tastes 
as it does at present. But there would be two 
commercial channels. Thus the man who now 
watches a BBC programme because it is the 
only alternative to what commercial television 
offers at a particular moment would have a 
second commercial programme to which he 
could turn. On Australian experience, where 
one public and two commercial channels are 
normal, it would seem possible that, in those 
circumstances, the BBC figure would fall to 
an average of 20 or even 15 per cent of the 
whole. 

In that situation, each commercial network 
could reasonably hope for an average of 
40 per cent of the viewing public. If ‘compe 
tition’ Ted, as the Icbbyists argue, to a 
initial cut in the advertising charges, such 
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ratings would soon permit the contractors to 
jack them up again, while the overall stan- 
dard of the programmes would undoubtedly 
fall. 

Thus the motive for the high-sounding 
idealism of the ‘Fourth Service’ seems to be 
exactly the same as that which animated the 
original campaign for TV ‘freedom’ or the 
current enthusiasm for local (but commer- 
cial) radio: to expose as much of the public 
as possible to the blandishments of the huck- 
ster. Its purpose, which even some of its 
sponsors may not appreciate, is to ensure that 
one of the potentially available channels is 
kept out of the hands either of the BBC or 
of other commercial competitors. ‘Educa- 
tion’ is a respectable way to camouflage the 
private purposes of the pressure group. 


Outlook for CND 


KINGSLEY MARTIN 


To dismiss last week-end’s _ sit-down 
demonstrations as a flop is as meaningless as 
to acclaim them a success. These 5,000 or so 
young people were protesting against the folly 
and wickedness of nuclear warfare. They were 
not much concerned whether or not they 
entered the base at Wethersfield. The use of 
the Official Secrets Act by the police appears 
to have been a weapon of intimidation rather 
than a serious charge. (Anyone entering the 
base by invitation or on legitimate business 
could have drawn a map marking the for- 
bidden area where, presumably, bombs are 
kept.) The number of those who felt keenly 
enough to spend Saturday afternoon sitting in 
the wet, incurring fines, accepting stiff prison 
sentences and jeopardising their careers, was 
much smaller than was expected. But such 
considerations are hardly relevant. Neither 
the official methods of dealing with the 
demonstrations nor the gallantry and self- 
sacrifice of the demonstrators provides an 
answer to the question whether this form of 
protest does anything to loosen the log jam 
into which the world’s political leaders have 
led us. 

The Committee of 100 is an offshoot of the 
CND, of which I was a founder member in 
1957. It may be useful in taking stock today 
to recall our objects. Some members were 
pacifists who held that war is always and 
everywhere wrong. Those who took a less 
absolute view agreed in refusing to condone 
the indiscriminate wickedness of nuclear 
massacre. Other points on which we were all 
agreed were the following. First, peace is 
now precariously maintained by a balance of 
terror between the US and the USSR. Great 
Britain, as a third nuclear power, might 
exercise influence on the vital disarmament 
talks by declaring her own intention of be- 
coming non-nuclear. Every unilateralist is first 
and foremost a multilateralist. He differs from 
others who work for disarmament in believ- 
ing that someone must break the deadlock. 
As long as the powers attempt to bargain on 
the assumption that they are making a 
sacrifice by giving up their weapons, no dis- 
armament takes place. Experience of past 
conferences on this goint is conclusive. 

Secondly, we held that Britain had a unique 
Opportunity of preventing the spread of 
nuclear arms to other countries which would 
soon be technically capable of making them. 
The French, for instance, were not at that 
time a nuclear power. Ministers admitted, in 
Private, that if they decided to manufacture 
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H-bombs it would be because prestige for- 
bade France to lack weapons that Britain 
possessed. This point is still valid, though 
much weakened by the French decision to 
join the suicide club. A third consideration 
was that if war actually came, Britain, as the 
most vulnerable nuclear power, carrying 
advance American nuclear bases, must be 
immediately destroyed. This appeared to be a 
waste of Britain. 

The CND hoped that the Labour Party, 
which then looked like being in power before 
long, might be persuaded to adopt an anti- 
nuclear policy. A. J. P. Taylor, one of the 
most effective missionaries of the campaign, 
suggested a parallel with the Free Trade 
movement of the 1840's. It would take several 
years to convert enough of the rank and file 
to overcome the resistance of Labour Party 
leaders. The Labour defeat at the polls 
in 1959, therefore, did not discourage us, and 
we were naturally elated by the quick 
response in every part of the country, the 
impressive size of the Aldermaston marches 
and finally the anti-nuclear victory at the 
Labour Party conference at Scarborough in 
1960. 

So far the CND was entirely a legal move- 
ment relying on political action. Until 1960, 
opinion was agreed that the main object was 
to convert the Labour leadership to a non- 
nuclear policy. I recall Bertrand Russell's 
emphatic agreement when I said that our 
principal job was to convert Mr Gaitskell. At 
Scarborough it seemed as if the party was 
committed to a non-nuclear objective. We were 
not foolish enough to imagine that all our 
ideas would be accepted. We did not believe 
that any British government could suddenly 
become pacifist, break with Nato at a blow, 
or immediately throw out the American bases. 
The first step was to rid Britain of its own 
nuclear deterrent, which the Conservative 
government itself admitted it could no longer 
afford. We hoped that the Labour Party 
would accept the need for a complete over- 
haul of British foreign policy on a non- 
nuclear basis. Mr Gaitskell refused to com- 
promise. 

At the time of the Scarborough conference, 
the Committee of 100 was formed, with the 
support of many members of CND who 
found the political tactics of its Committee 
were too slow. This was arguable enough; 
but, for some reason that I have never been 
able to fathom, Lord Russell disappointed 
many of his lifelong admirers and supporters 
by making a quarrel out of this difference of 
opinion. This personal issue, of which the 
press has naturally made the most, has never 
seemed to me anything but an irrelevant 
nuisance. The question was whether mass civil 
disobedience would strengthen or weaken the 
movement. The shock tactics of the Com- 
mittee of 100 naturally appealed to a large 
number of young people who had become 
increasingly indifferent to all political parties. 
To the CND it was a matter of urgent con- 
cern not to quarrel with the Labour Party, 
but, on the contrary, to act as a pressure 
group within it. Suggestions that the CND 
should support candidates of its own were 
always refused by the Executive Committee. 
It rernains a mystery to me that the leaders of 
a party, which must by its nature be a federa- 
tion of different groups, should be indifferent 
to the support of a large number of active 
and idealistic young people who could be the 
nucleus of future strength. Mr Gaitskell is 
hailed as the unifier of the party; but as 
recent by-elections suggest, he has unified it 
by shedding those who disagree with him. 
One of the tests of leadership is the capacity 
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to hold your forces together. Mr Gaitskell 
may well prove to be the leader of a party as 
superbly unified and ineffective as Guy 
Mollet’s in France. 

In view of official Labour's hostility, many 
active young members of the CND, who 
were already complaining that its progress 
was too slow, readily responded to the 
spectacular tactics of the Committee of 100. 
Broadly its members fell into three categories. 
First it includes many CND members who 
have been converted to civil disobedience. A 
large proportion of them are still members 
of the Labour Party. Secondly, there is a 
sizeable body of non-political enthusiasts who 
are inspired with a horror of nuclear war but 
not at all clear where they are going. (Some of 
them are attracted to the Liberal Party.) But 
the dangerous truth is — and it had better be 
stated — that such people might fall a prey to 
any well-conceived propaganda. Thirdly, 
there is a small group, prominent amongst the 
leaders, who are avowedly ‘anarchists’, in the 
sense that they believe all politics are hope- 
lessly corrupt and futile, and that in this 
apocalyptic age the only hope is to end what 
they regard as a pretence of democracy. They 
are ready to challenge existing governments 
by any non-violent means. Philosophically, 
they stand at the opposite pole from the Com- 
munists, who are a negligible fraction. 

Some of this anarchist group seriously 
argue that if the 1,300 arrests in Trafalgar 
Square and the 850 arrested last week-end can 
be increased to 30,000 or 50,000 in future 
week-ends, the government of Britain could 
not imprison them all and would have to 
throw up the sponge. What exactly is to 
happen then is not clear. To most of us such 
an attitude appears a sad example of ‘infan- 
tile leftism’ — which is the quickest route to 
Fascism. This, however, is unlikely to be the 
upshot, since the mass of sitters will have 
turned their attention to other methods long 
before England is confronted with any such 
breakdown of government. The kingdom of 
England is no more likely to be taken by 
storm than the kingdom of God. Supporters 
of the Committee of 100 may begin to 
wonder whether they have achieved anything 
except publicity. Have they prematurely 
abandoned more normal methods of propa- 
ganda? 

It would be absurd at this stage to make 
prophecies or to offer detailed suggestions 
about future policy. I would only hazard the 
suggestion that the time has come for active 
members of the CND and disillusioned mem- 
bers of the Committee of 100 to rebuild an 
alliance with sympathisers in the Labour 
Party, some of whom are still in positions of 
influence. If such a new group had a construc- 
tive foreign policy to advance it might trans- 
form British politics. It would not be sensible 
for such militants to start a new party in the 
constituencies, but Liberal and Labour candi- 
dates would have to pay attention to the 
demands of such an organised movement. It 
is an error to imagine, because Gaitskell won 
a spectacular victory at Blackpool, that the 
number of nuclear disarmers who are in fact 
intermingled with the left wing of the party 
and trade unions have been finally defeated. 
On the contrary, many local parties and trade 
unions, who at last year’s conference rallied 
to the cry of party unity, continue to sub- 
scribe to the funds of both the CND and the 
Committee of 100. A potentially effective 
opposition which does not accept the official 
Labour leadership still exists within the party 
and on its disillusioned fringe. It is here that 
one should look for the alternative to per- 
petual Conservative government. 








London Diary 


CHARON 


In the uniquely macabre interval between 
verdict and sentence, I cannot make up my 
mind whether the obvious public apathy - 
outside Israel, naturally, and the Jewish com. 
munity — over the ultimate fate of Eichmann 
is a healthy or an unhealthy sign. Certainly 
there has been no tendency to gloat over 
either the monster or his monstrosities; but 
whether this is a form of social clinical de- 
tachment or merely the dismissal of some. 
thing too horrible to be contemplated, it is 
hard to say. What, in fact, would be the most 
civilised solution to the disposal problem? | 
doubt whether there is much to be learned 
from further psychological examination. No 
doubt, however, about the lesson of the ver- 
dict. The Nuremberg precedent — that superior 
orders are no defence for an individual com. 
mitting or causing to be committed war 
crimes — has once more been authoritatively 
affirmed. It should hold good, in my view, 
for all aggressive button-pushers —- even 
though the only tribunal the most dangerous 
of them will come‘Sup against is the Last 
Judgment. ‘ 

- * * 


I certainly wouldn't call the Committee of 
100’s Ruislip demonstration a flop, though | 
thought it was going to be when I arrived on 
the scene after an eccentrically long tripartite 
bus journey through one of the dull subur- 
ban townscapes that seem the more desolate 
for being at the edge of the country. As I 
changed buses in Harrow, women cricketers 
brandished bats at me urging me to enter 
their bazaar. On the last leg, I was accom- 
panied by six young policemen and one teen- 
age CND badge-wearer, male. At South 
Ruislip tube station, the rallying point, with 
its circular hall and weird decorations - a 
new genre of modernistic sculpturette — there 
was a policewoman so gigantic that you felt 
to stare at her was dumb insolence. 

Outside, in Long Drive with its skeletal 
elms, the demonstrators I talked to seemed at 
first a bit piano, but they were cheered up by 
the sight of so many uniforms. When they 
moved off in column, there seemed to be 
one policeman to each file. At the base build- 
ing there was obviously no possibility of get- 
ting inside a gate. RAF police behind the 
wire, holding their Alsatians on the leash in 
the correct drill-book position, were purely 
decorative. At first I didn’t think there would 
even be a sitdown. The police were contain- 
ing them on the grass side-walk. Then one 
sitter broke through to squat and while the 
two nearest police bent to pick him up, 
others took advantage of the gap and soon 
blocked the road. An Oriental student, in a 
strange green waterproof hat, carried a black- 
thorn walking stick clasped tightly to his 
bosom to show it wasn’t for offensive pur- 
poses; time after time the police pushed him 
back; suddenly he leaped quite high into the 
air and landed bump on the tarmac. The 
squatting sangfroid of students is always 
noticeable. I saw one fill and light a most 
elaborate German pipe a foot long. It was 
still dangling between his teeth, bumping on 
his chest when the police lugged him away. 

* * * 


I was discussing with a knowledgeable 
contemporary, like myself a relic of the 
Thirties, whether there was any movement on 
the extreme right in this country which 
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Facts worth remembering:—(1) Shell-Mex and B.P. Ltd are 
major fuel suppliers on Britain’s new Motorways, as they 
‘were on M1, (2) They have the most experience in supplying 
fuels to road-building machinery on the site, day or night. 
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could be classed as a counterpart to the 
John Birch Society. We agreed that — always 
excepting Lord Home at the Foreign Office - 
there are no signs as yet of any really sig- 
nificant equivalent. In the Thirties there were 
a number of ultra right-wing leagues and 
groups which became amalgamated, in time, 
with Mosley’s Fascists. There were also eccen- 
tric organisations, right-wing but not Fascist, 
like Lord Howard de Walden’s British 
Mystery. Today, with the peculiar economic 
situation prevailing, and the tacit realisation 
of our global strategic weakness, the extreme 
— by which | mean the crank — Right seems to 
share the prevailing apathy. 

Moral Rearmament in spite of all its 
anti-Communist fervour, is too emotional for 
the backwoodsmen and pensioners who find 
themselves being ground between the mill- 
stones. I suspect the New Daily is nearer their 
mark. The other day, in a small south Devon 
town, I saw a gentle blue-eyed, pink-faced, 
silver-haired old dear in patched tweed coat 
and corduroy trousers, toting his wife’s shop- 
ping basket along Fore Street. He kept taking 
his ND out and showing it to people. ‘You 
ought to read this. Jolly good paper. It’s the 
only one that’s absolutely independent.’ 
Twenty-five years ago he, or his uncle might, 
I suppose, have been peering at Lady 
Houston's Saturday Review. 1 see that the 
New Daily is now sponsoring a movement 
called National Fellowship in the Service of 
Britain, described as a combination of a 
watch-dog and ginger group. Its list of spon- 
sors bristles with Brigadiers and Commanders. 
Its campaign literature, interspersed with elo- 
quent appeals for money, seems to be rather 
pathetically geared to those unfortunate ex- 
officers who lost their gratuities in flooded 
chicken farms after the First World War. 

* io . 


Everybody — so-called white racialists apart 
~— seems delighted about Chief Luthuli’s Nobel 
Prize. It is particularly apposite that the first 
Negro ever to receive one should be the 
leader of the South African National Con- 
gress. Luthuli has a reputation for wit and 
charm which must be difficult to sustain under 
the circumstances of apartheid. We got a 
sample of his form in his speech of accept- 
ance. He remarked that the South African 
Minister of the Interior had said that he was 
not worthy of the prize. ‘And such,’ Luthuli 
went on, ‘is the magical reputation of this 
prize that for the first time I find myself in 
agreement with the South African Minister 
of the Interior.’ 

* * * 


I'm delighted that Dame Edith Sitwell’s 
MSS fetched a considerable price — £6,260 - 
at Sotheby's this week. | wonder, though, 
what her brothers would have said in the 
early Twenties to a prophecy that Ronald 
Firbank’s letters to his mother would go for 
£7,412. It certainly pays to write by hand. 
Collectors do not pay much for type-scripts. 
Cases of authors recopying their work in 
order to sell MSS are not unknown. I re- 
member one Irish writer telling me — a good 
many years ago now that he had caught 
writers cramp from copying out in long- 
hand a batch of his early short stories, the 
MSS of which had been lost long since. He 
had had an inquiry for them from an en- 
thusiastic American collector with an Irish 
nationalist bent. This harmless deception 
appealed to some picaresque strain in him, 
especially as he sold the MSS for more than 
he had ever earned from the stories. Conrad, 
pressed for money, also copied out the MSS 
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of some of his own stories. This was the kind 
of literary roguery that used to intrigue old 
Norman Douglas. With him, it took the form 
of writing interesting inscriptions to distin- 
guished people in the fly-leaves of limited 
editions of his own books. 


* * * 


I hope the Bishops’ —- London and South- 
wark — torchlight procession from St Paul's 
to a carol service at Southwark Cathedral will 
be strongly supported. Its object, under the 
general slogan ‘No Room at the Inn’, is to 
‘challenge the conscience of London about 
homeless families. In one respect, it is 
avowedly non-political and the Lord Mayor 
himself will read the lessons; but the Bishop 
of Southwark has already made some dis- 
tinctly challenging statements on the rent 
question and I doubt if we'll hear any bleats 
to the effect that the problem is ‘nothing at 
all to do with the Rent Act’. The church 
really does, at the moment, seem to be getting 
its tail up. Even though this demonstration 
is calculated to appeal to everybody, it 
might conceivably give those actually res- 
ponsible a faint twinge of shame. 


* * * 


I wonder why the manufacturers of air 
rifles advertise them at Christmas as ‘the 
ideal family present’. Do they hope to appeal 
to those ghastly boys of all ages? Or to in- 
vest the weapon with a safety halo of adult- 
hood? One advertisement I'm particularly 
fond of shows you an entire subtopian brood 
engaged in happy marksmanship, prone on 
the parlour floor. You can almost hear the 
merry tinkle as Shirley's slug ricochets off 
the TV set. Oddly enough, one of the earliest 
English air-gun addicts was the Prince 
Regent. Mrs Creevey, in a letter to her im- 
mortal gossip, describes an evening at the 
Pavilion when Prinny insisted on everybody 
taking part in his favourite sport in the map 
room where he planned his imaginary 
strategies. One lady scored a chandelier; an- 
other starred a looking glass; another winged 
a fiddler. After this Mrs Fitzherbert called a 
halt. This was just about the time of the 
Battle of Trafalgar. Perhaps it provided the 
kernel of reality for one of Prinny’s delu- 
sions of warrior exploits. 


This England 


Prizes £1 for the first entry and 10/- for each of 
the others printed. Paste entries on a postcard. 


‘Now I make 28 quid a week on a big office 
block in London. It will last two years. I work 
fast, so I get my work done in about 30 hours 
most weeks. 

‘I pay £3 10s. for my digs in Cricklewood. I 
still send £4 home, and I'm a member of six 
strip-tease clubs in the West End.’ - Daily 
Herald. (A. S. Gully.) 


The Burmese Army and the RAF searched 
for three days. No trace was found of it... 
Princess Alexandra's teddy bear. 

Apparently she told her host in Mandalay she 
remembered taking teddy to bed. 

And now ~- gone. 

Princess Alexandra is 25 this month. — Rey- 
nolds News. (Benita Lawson.) 


Mrs A. Silverstone, Sussex vice-chairman, 
South-eastern area Women’s Advisory Commit- 
tee, said: “I think most of the dangers and fears 
are going to be eliminated, and that entry into 
the Common Market will not make ahy dif- 
ference to the status of the Royal Family.’ - 
Worthing Gazette. (Grace Shelley.) 












This week-end President Kennedy is mak. 
ing a symbolic visit to Latin America. After 
a brief stop-over in Puerto Rico, he will 
spend one day in Caracas and another jp 
Bogota. These visits are, of course, too short 
to allow for negotiations; they are in fact 
little more than a simple gesture of good. 
will -— and the choice of Venezuela and 
Colombia is particularly significant. It was 
Colombia 
demanding action by the Organisation of 
American States against Cuba; and, despite 
the opposition of Mexico and the abstention 
of Brazil, Chile, Ecuador and Bolivia, it has 
succeeded in summoning a conference of 
foreign ministers, for 10 January, to discuss 
Castro 
Venezuela is the only ‘democratic’ Latin 
American country to suspend its diplomatic 
relations 
Romulo Betancourt, is a leading opponent 
of Castro. These two republics have therefore 
been judged worthy of accommodating Mr 
Kennedy on his first Latin American visit. 

From the State Department’s point of 
view, Venezuela is a particularly precious 
ally. Here is a country which, in 1958, threw 
out a military 
moderate left-wing government, which has 
undertaken popular reforms and which, at the 
time, is 
administration, faithful to its doctrine - ‘We 
are opposed neither to social reforms nor 
revolutions but 
regards the Betancourt regime as an excellent 
example of the type of government it favours, 
In Washington I was told frankly: ‘Betan- 
court is the best president we have in this 
part of the world, and the success of his 
policies will point the way for all the Latin 
American democracies.’ 

This autumn, therefore, after a second visit 
to Cuba, I went to Caracas to see for myself. 
I was able to compare the political climate 
and the relative dynamism of these two 
experiments in 
Venezuela has enormous natural advantages. 
With a population of roughly the same size 
as Cuba, it has an area four to five times the 
size and correspondingly richer. It produces 
up to 140 million tons of oil a year and 
exports considerable quantities of iron. It 
has, indeed, a better chance of raising basic 
standards 
American country. 

And there is, of course, plenty of wealth 
in Caracas: 
private collections of paintings. But side by 
side with the luxury residential quarters there 
are acres of shacks, without running water 
or sanitation, comparable to the worst slums 
in the world. The reason for this contrast, I 
was told, is simple: the peasants drift in from 
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Venezuela 
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which took the initiative jp 


affair once again. Equally, 


with Cuba, and its President, 
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the countryside and it is impossible to pre 
vent them from setting up their shacks in the 
capital. Nobody seems to know exactly how 
many of them there are, or how many get 
permanent jobs. Official figures indicate there 
are about 250,000 unemployed living in the 
Caracas ranchos; the opposition claims thet 


are many more. 
To appreciate the real significance of thee 
festering slums alongside the palaces o 
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jy C MILXT 


You read stars, signs, palms, bumps, tealeaves, entrails, etc.? 
Oh good. Hearken while Wilmot soothsaying Breeden, closing one 
eye, announce amazing portents. (Gentle reader, read gently.) 


December BC 753: Romulus buries Uncle Remus, founds Rome. 

December BC 218: Hannibal camps on Alps, sights Turin Town Hall. 

December BC 1: Bir son of Brum founds Birmingham, invents engineering. 

December AD 1859: Garibaldi founds Italy, invents biscuits. 

December AD 1961: Wilmot Breeden invest Turin. Banners and trumpets. 

A parley. W.B. acquire 45% share-holding in S.A.F.E. (say ‘‘Sahfay’’), largest suppliers 
locks and small mechanisms to Italian motor industry. 

Fiesta. Battle of flowers. 


W.B. Zerotorque locks long manufactured under licence (sotto voce). 

Close consultations (conversazioni). Technical exchanges (contrappunti sincopati) 
on methods, meccanismi, raw materials (prosciutto crudo). And now, 

in Torino, bullseye (osso buco) of automotive Italy (Italia rallia), S.A.F.E. weds 
Wilmot Breeden in marriage of true minds! Yo ho, Cagliostro! Ye stars knew all. 


Wilmot italic Breeden, far-sighted, fecund (ma non troppo)... 
S.A.F.E., industrious, molto vivace ... celestial partners 
these, buddi predestinati. More trumpets! More flowers! 
Common Market This Way! And Echo answers Ecco! 


oo 
Wilmot Breeden England, France, Italy, Switzerland, Australia, U.S.A. 
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millionaires, it must be remembered that 
Caracas has the highest cost of living in the 
world. According to UN figures, it is 40 per 
cent higher than in New York. Venezuela’s 
domestic agriculture cannot support her 
population, and food for the cities has to be 
imported from the US. Obviously, the slum- 
dwellers of Caracas cannot afford to pay 
these inflated prices. 

Betancourt himself is not to blame for this 
situation. He has been in power less than 
three years. From 1918 to 1945, Venezuela 
lived under the regime of Juan Vicente 
Gomez, ‘the Tyrant of the Andes’; it was 
during his reign that oil was first exploited, 
and that concessions were farmed out to 
foreign companies in return for royalties 
which enriched the local landed aristocracy. 
They found it easier to import from abroad 
than to develop their estates. Corruption 
became second nature to the ruling clique 
and police terror its principal instrument of 
power. 

After Gomez's death, President Medina 
allowed political parties to appear and pro- 
mised to break with the feudal dictatorship 
of the past. But the new regime was smashed 
by a strange coup, organised by the leader 
of the left-wing Accion Democratica party, 
Romulo Betancourt, in conjunction with a 
group of young army officers, which included 
Captain Marcos Perez Jimenez, Betancourt, 
it seemed, felt that Medina was too cautious; 
he hoped to exploit the political inexperience 
of the young military faction to push through 
radical reforms. In fact, the reverse hap- 
pened: in 1948, the army drove Betancourt 
into exile in Puerto Rico and Perez Jimenez 
established a dictatorship on the lines of the 
Gomez regime. 

Yet Jimenez, as even the Americans admit, 
was supported by the US. He himself was 
given the Legion of Merit and his police 
chief, Estrada, was the intimate friend of the 
US Ambassador, Mr Fletcher. US support 
was based on self-interest. Jimenez was anti- 
Communist and a supporter of big business. 
Venezuela became a capitalist’s El Dorado 
and a paradise for speculators; in a few 
months the capital doubled in size. Sky- 
scrapers and millionaires’ villas mushroomed. 

When, in 1958, a general strike in Caracas 
was followed by the revolt of the Venezuelan 
navy, the US was just as surprised as Perez 
Jimenez. The latter fled to the US and power 
fell into the hands of Admiral Larrazabal, 
who promised to hold free elections. Betan- 
court rushed back to Caracas and reorgan- 
ised Accion Democratica. In the December 
1958 elections he managed to beat Larrazabal 
for the presidency, thanks to a coalition of 
moderate left-wing parties and the votes of 
the peasants, to whom he promised a rapid 
and radical land reform. The US interests 
preferred him to the Admiral, who was well 
known for his ‘anti-Yankee’ views (he failed, 
for instance, to prevent a mob uprising during 
the visit of Vice-President Nixon, which 
almost cost Nixon his life). At the same time, 
they were alarmed by Betancourt’s abandon- 
ment of Jimenez’s ‘liberal’ business policies. 

Hence, immediately after the elections, the 
Caracas boom collapsed, Capital began to 
flee abroad. The vast construction industry 
came to a virtual standstill. Even today, 
Caracas is disfigured by half-finished build- 
ings, and [ met businessmen there who 
assured me that Betancourt is a crypto- 
Communist, planning the confiscation of pri- 
vate property. Meanwhile, the President went 
to extreme lengths to prove he was no Com- 
munist: indeed, his main object since he 


assumed office has been to reassure the busi- 
ness community. The land reform is proceed- 
ing very slowly, and the landlords are being 
compensated beyond the real value of their 
property. Indeed, the continued drift of the 
peasants in Caracas is itself striking proof 
that Betancourt has failed to revolutionise 
the countryside. 

At the same time, he has driven the more 
left-wing ministers from his government, 
assumed the leadership of the anti-Castro 
crusade and banned the CP and the MIR, 
a party created by the dissidents of his own 
Accion Democratica. For over a_ year, 
Venezuela has been in a state of emergency 
and ordinary constitutional liberties have 
been suspended. One may well sympathise 
with Betancourt’s difficulties; he has to steer 
an uneasy course between the right, which is 
plotting to overthrow him, and the left, which 
regards him as a traitor. But the conclusion 
is inescapable: Venezuela is neither a demo- 
cracy nor an example of social progress for 


Homage for Isaac Babel 


DORIS LESSING 


The day I promised to take Catherine 
down to visit my young friend Philip at his 
school in the country, we were to leave at 
eleven, but she arrived at nine. Her blue dress 
was new, and so were her fashionable shoes. 
Her hair had just been done. She looked more 
than ever like a pink and gold Renoir girl 
who expects everything from life. 

Catherine lives in a white house overlook- 
ing the sweeping brown tides of the river. 
She helped me clean up my flat with a devo- 
tion which said that she felt small flats were 
altogether more romantic than large houses. 
We drank tea, and talked mainly about 
Philip, who, being 15, has pure stern tastes in 
everything from food to music. Catherine 
looked at the books lying around his room, 
and asked if she might borrow the stories of 
Isaac Babel to read on the train. Catherine is 
13. I suggested she might find them difficult, 
but she said: ‘Philip reads them, doesn’t he?’ 

During the journey I read newspapers and 
watched her pretty frowning face as she 
turned the pages of Babel, for she was deter- 
mined to let nothing get between her and 
her ambition to be worthy of Philip. 

At the school, which is charming, civilised 
and expensive, the two children walked to- 
gether across green fields, and I followed, 
seeing how the sun gilded their bright 
friendly heads turned towards each other as 
they talked. In Catherine’s left hand she 
carried the stories of Isaac Babel. 

After lunch we went to the pictures. Philip 
allowed it to be seen that he thought going 
to the pictures just for the fun of it was not 
worthy of intelligent people, but he made the 
concession, for our sakes. For his sake 
we chose the more serious of the two films 
that were showing in the little town. It was 
about a good priest who helped criminals in 
New York. His goodness, however, was not 
enough to prevent one of them from being 
sent to the gas chamber; and Philip and I 
waited with Catherine in the dark until she 
had stopped crying and could face the light 
of a golden evening. 

At the entrance of the cinema the doorman 
was lying in wait for anyone who had red 
eyes, Grasping Catherine by her suffering 
arm, he said bitterly: “Yes, why are you cry- 
ing, he had to be punished for his crime, 


the rest of South and Central America, $ 

I doubt, moreover, that the visit of Preg. 
dent Kennedy or the Alliance for Progres 
will succeed in breathing life into the Betap. 
court ‘experiment’, It is probably impossib, 
in Latin America to push through an effectiy 
agarian reform and to accomplish real socig 
progress without making a frontal attack @ 
the economic ruling groups — whether log 
or American. It is certainly impossible 
retain, at one and the same time, the coq. 
fidence of the business community and th 
support of those who live in the rancho; 
The strength of Castro is not so much thy 
he has made the peasants richer than befor 
but that he really has got rid of the milliop. 
aire speculators — who still flourish i 
Caracas. 

I hope that Mr Kennedy will be as mug 
impressed by the dramatic contrasts 9 
Caracas as I was myself. It is in these - ang 
not in Castro’s Cuba - that the long-term 
problems of Latin America lie. 


didn’t he?’ Catherine stared at him, incredy. 
lous. Philip rescued her by saying with dis 
dain: “Some people don’t know right from 
wrong even when its demonstrated to them’ 
The doorman turned his attention to the nett 
red-eyed emerger from the dark; and we wen 
on together to the station, the children silen 
because of the cruelty of the world. 

Finally Catherine said, her eyes wet again: 
‘I think its all absolutely beastly, and I cant 
bear to think about it.” And Philip said: ‘But 
we've got to think about it, don’t you see, be. 
cause if we don’t it'll just go on and on, dont 
you see?’ 

In the train going back to London I sat 
beside Catherine. She had the stories open in 
front of her, but she said: ‘Philip’s awfully 
lucky. I wish I went to that school. Did you 
notice that girl who said hullo to him in the 
garden? They must be great friends. | wish 
my mother would let me have a dress like 
that, it’s nor fair.’ 

‘I thought it was too old for her.’ 

‘Oh, did you?’ 

Soon she bent her head again over the 
book, but almost at once lifted it to say: ‘ls 
he a very famous writer?’ 

‘He’s a marvellous writer, brilliant, one 
of the very best.’ 

‘Why?’ 

‘Well, for one thing he’s so simple. Look 
how few words he uses, and how strong his 
stories are.’ 

‘I see. Do you know him? Does he live 
in London?’ 

‘Oh no, he’s dead.’ 

‘Oh. Then why did you — I thought he was 
alive, the way you talked.” 

‘I'm sorry, I suppose I wasn’t thinking of 
him as dead.’ 

“When did he die?’ 

‘He was murdered. About 20 years ago, I 
suppose.’ 

‘Twenty years.’ Her hands began the move- 
ment of pushing the book over to me, but 
then relaxed. ‘I'll be 14 in November,’ she 
stated, sounding threatened, while her eyes 
challenged me. 

I found it hard to express my need to 
apologise, but before I could speak, she 
said, patiently attentive again: ‘You said 
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Special Xmas offer direct from importers 





Russian wines & spirits 


GEORGIAN 
WINES 


CRIMEAN 
SPARKLING 
WINES 


ARMENIAN 
BRANDIES 


LIQUEURS 





TSINANDALI No. ! medium dry white 


Per crate of 12 at 7/9 each: £4. 13s. 
MUKUZANI No. 4 medium dry red a a ee ee 
SAPERAVI No. 5 dry red (full bodied) saenneew es « 


RIESLING a ee ee 


Less 15%, discount : 13s. 11d. (no mixed crates) £3 19s. Id. per crate 


Large bottles, sec or demi-sec (crates not mixed) 
Per crate of 12 | 23s. 6d. each : £14 12s. Od. 


Less 15% discount (£2 2s. 3d.) : £11 19s. 9d. per crate 


DVIN, 50° vol. 53/3 per bottle; 5-STAR, 42° vol. 46/-; 

UBELENI (Jubilee) 7-8 years old, 43° vol. 46-; SELECTED, 6-7 years old, 
12° vol. 42/9; puncte, 43° vol. 14 years old, 47,10; 

ERIVIN, 57° vol. 10-11 years old, 566; 


OLD SELECTED (Georgian) 43° vol. 6-7 years old, 46/-. 


KOFEINY (Coffee) 30°%, 28/3; CRANBERRY, 20°, 22/- per bottle; 
CORNELIAN CHERRY, 20°, 22/- per bottle, 


Y UBILEINY (citrus) 27°/, 263; SPOTYKACH (prune) 20°, 22/-. 


FREE delivery London. Add 3s. per crate outside London. 


Cash with order to:— 


SENIOR Export & Import Co. 6-20 Johns Mews, john Street, London WCI 
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‘Yes.’ 

‘I expect the person who murdered him felt 
sorry when he discovered he had murdered 
a famous writer.’ 

"Yes, I expect so.’ 

‘Was he old when he was murdered?’ 

‘No, quite young really.’ 

‘Well, that was bad luck, wasn’t it?’ 

“Yes, I suppose it was bad luck.’ 

‘Which do you think is the very best story 
here? I mean, in your honest opinion, the 
very very best one.’ 

I chose the story about killing the goose. 
She read it slowly, while I sat waiting, wish- 
ing to take it from her, wishing to protect 
this charming little person from Isaac Babel. 

When she had finished she said: ‘Well, 
some of it I don’t understand. He's got a 
funny way of looking at things. Why should a 
man’s legs in boots look like girls?’ She 
finally pushed the book over to me, and said: 
‘I think it’s all morbid.’ 

‘But you have to understand the kind of 
life he had. First, he was a Jew in Russia. 
That wes bad enough. Then his experience 
was all revolution and civil war and...’ 

But I could see these words bouncing off 
the clear glass of her fiercely denying gaze; 
and I said: ‘Look, Catherine, why don’t you 
try again when you're older? Perhaps you'll 
like him better then?’ 

She said gratefully: ‘Yes, perhaps that 
would be best, after all, Philip is two years 
older than me, isn’t he?’ 

A week later I got a letter from Catherine. 

‘Thank you very much for being kind 
enough to take me to visit Philip at his 
school. It was the most lovely day in my 
whole life. 1 am extremely grateful to you for 
taking me. I have been thinking about the 
Hoodlum Priest. That was a film which 
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demonstrated to me beyond any shadow of 
doubt that Capital Punishment is a Wicked 
Thing, and I shall never forget what I 
learned that afternoon, and the lessons of it 
will be with me all my life. 

‘I have been meditating about what you 
said about Isaac Babel, the famed Russian 
short story writer, and I now see that the 
conscious simplicity of his style is what makes 
him, beyond the shadow of a doubt, the great 
writer that he is, and now in my school 
compositions I am endeavouring to emulate 
him so as to learn a conscious simplicity 
which is the only basis for a really brilliant 
writing style. Love, Catherine. PS: Has 
Philip said anything about my party? I wrote 
but he hasn't answered. Please find out if 
he is coming or if he just forgot to answer 
my letter. I hope he comes, because some- 
times I feel I shall die if he doesn’t. PPS: 
Please don’t tell him I said anything, because 
I should die if he knew. Love, Catherine.’ 


Correspondence 


LAST TWIST OF THE ROPE 


Sir, — C. H. Rolph’s classification of our oppo- 
nents under ‘fact-blind’ and ‘fact-hating’ is a 
good one. The former, infinitely more numerous 
than the last-ditchers, are not so much advocates 
of retention as fugitives from abolition. 

In his book The Undiscovered Self, C. G. Jung 
explained the Iron Curtain in terms of psycho- 
logical ‘projection’ and many of us will be in- 
clined to explain in the same terms that curtain 
of fear and horror which shrouds the act of 
murder and the person of the murderer from 
rational and sympathetic consideration. As a 
small-time, proselytising member of the Cam- 
paign, I am cenvinced that the familiar argu- 
ments we have to meet, ranging from the more 
serious though invalid (e.g. deterrent value of 
capital punishment) to the buffoon (‘Long-term 
prisoners are a burden on the tax-payer’), are 
rationalisations of the primitive horror felt by 
one who projects onto his neighbour the destruc- 
tiveness he disavows in himself. Our real task, 
that of conversion, begins after we have paraded 
our fact-studded counter-arguments: earnestly 
but tenderly to wean our opponent from his 
compulsive self-estrangement. 

Where the fact-hating, committed retentionist 
is concerned the same applies. But in his case, I 
believe, there is an additional factor of grim 
significance which is often overlooked - envy. 
Anti-Socialists tend to regard envy as a basic 
ingredient of Socialism, but really and truly the 
boot is on the other foot. What is the most en- 
viable thing in the world? The capacity for love, 
in the Platonic sense - a sustained affirmation of 
values. Christ was condemned because his love- 
less enemies found his capacity for love intoler- 
able. Today, when a Mississippi racist reviles a 
progressive journalist as a nigger-lover, what he 
is saying in the depths of his soul is ‘Why should 
you be at liberty to love when I am the prisoner 
of my own disgust?’ And so with the retention- 
ist. It is for Socialists, the ‘haves’, in this as in 
other humanitarian issues, to liberate the ‘have- 
not’ from his vow of poverty, to induce the 
hang-hard to grant himself a reprieve. 

F. C. G. BRADLEY 

5 Cheyne Place 

SW3 


SIT AND THINK 


Sir, - Mr Michael Howard's review of Arms 
Control and Disarmament makes a welcome 
appeal to the nuclear disarmament movement to 
educate our marchers. It is tempting to claim 
that he knows less about the Campaign than 
they do about arms control: CND does not ‘sit’, 
in the disobedient sense of the word, and the 


Dedalus essayists, as well as Alastair Buchan, 
and Liddell Hart have in fact provided the basis 
for many discussions, weekend schools, and go 
on. Nevertheless, no one would claim that their 
works are in every pocket on the Aldermastog 
road. 

But why should they be? Granted that the 
handful of Foreign Office officials are playing a 
‘parlour game’, are the scholarly strategists any. 
thing more than  chess-players sneering at 
draughts? Their object is on the whole to study 
disarmament within the rules and conventions of 
the present international game. They calculate 
the fantastic cost of victory, and work out the 
moves that may lead to stalemate. Those who 
think it evil and inexpedient that the survival of 
humanity should depend on such a game cam 
not necessarily be expected to emulate the 
players and expert commentators in analysing 
the positions. 

To an uncompromisingly pacifist movement - 
perhaps even to Lord Russell, with his indiscrim. 
inate denunciation of all politicians — that might 
be all there is to it. CND however seeks a 
change in diplomatic and military policy that 
would be revolutionary but still practicable 
within the present political system. It is also a 
movement of protest against every step towards 
nuclear war, and support for every step away 
from it. The ‘percolation’ of ideas should, as 
Michael Howard suggests, be a larger part of its 
work than now. It should include the sophisti- 
cated arguments of the strategists, and go beyond 
them. We need far more help from people with 
the gift of reducing arguments and facts to the 
scope of a leaflet that will make an impact on 
the uninterested, a pamphlet that will be ab 
sorbed by the weary campaigner, a speech that 
will be remembered. But revolutions are not 
made by intellectuals. If a political movement is 
no use unless all its members undergo a ‘gruel- 
ling initial study’ before they can even begin 
their real learning of the technicalities, westem 
democracy must be even more fraudulent than 
it looks. 

DONALD PENNINGTON 

37 Ogden Road 

Bramhall 
Cheshire 


TEACHER’S LAMENT 


Sir, — We are told (in your profile) that Mr 
Osbert Lancaster gives *. . . a low whistle of 
horror .. .’ whenever Charterhouse is mentioned. 
Mr Betjeman became reconciled to Marl 
borough only when he found a soul-mate in the 
long grass. Why is it inevitable that as soon as au 
Establishment notable starts baring his soul in 
print, the first thing that takes a knock is the 
public school that put him on the road to the 
top? Speaking as an upstart plebeian who spent 
three exhausting years at one of our older 
universities battling against the silent union of 
the ‘chaps’, | am bound to say that nothing gives 
such immediate acceptance and assistance in all 
spheres as this implicit brotherhood. And why 
not? 

To me. as a schoolmaster, it seems obvious 
that a staffing ratio of one to ten or less, and the 
best qualified staff at that, will provide an educe 
tion vastly superior to any other, let alone the 
‘trade union’ aspect of the matter. Is it some plot 
to convince the masses that a public school 
education is not worth having and that evil 
Socialist designs on these institutions are not 
worth pursuing? Or is that the alumni who have 
some literary leanings were all those delicate and 
highly-strung individualists who squealed with 
terror at the sight of a rugger ball. But both Mr 
Betjeman and Mr Lancaster seem to be pretty 
robust lookin’ chaps. At the worst this sort of 
thing is hypocrisy, at best ingratitude, the usual 
reward of the schoolmaster. If your pupils @ 
well, they attribute success to their own unai 
genius. If they fail, they blame the incompetente 
of their instructors. 

GERALD Mossact 

POB 1636 

Addis Ababa 
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GHANA’S CRISIS 


Sir, - Dr Rita Hinden wonders what was the 
action Of most of your readers to your recent 
article ‘“Ghana’s Crisis’. Some of us, after reading 
Mr Tom Driberg’s article in Reynolds News of 
22 October and Mr James Callaghan’s speech in 
Hansard for 19 October, could have expected 
it to be a little more forthright than it was. 
The Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
opening the African affairs debate on 19 Octo- 
per, used the quotation: “Before you can have 
justice you must have security.’ As Mr Callag- 
han pointed out in this debate, on a previous 
gecasion when there was a commission of inquiry 
into events in Ghana it was unanimously found 
py that commission (under the chairmanship of 
Mr Justice Granville Sharp) that certain promi- 
gent political leaders had been ‘engaged in a 
conspiracy to carry out... an act for an unlaw- 
ful purpose, revolutionary in character.’ 
Since Dr O'Brien has made it impossible for 
the press to continue being so discreet about 
the Katanga lobby, some of us, recalling the 
Lumumba tragedy, might be excused for sus- 
pecting a lobby of some kind when we are 
confronted with concerted press attacks on 
African prime ministers of the left. 
Ewura EFua 

29 Beaufoy Road 

sWwil 


A CHRISTMAS APPEAL 


Six, -— Twice within one year famine has 
fficted the peoples of Africa, revealing the 
thinness of the margin between survival and 
dath for those living on the wrong side of the 
iwnger line. For one and a half billion people 
the misery-go-round (poverty, hunger, leading to 
disease, unemployment and further poverty) will 
dill be ticking at Christmas time. Only our help 
an break this circle. 

May we therefore appeal to your readers that 
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as a measure of international Socialism, they 
should, at this season of giving, adopt one of our 
‘direct aid’ or ‘person-to-person’ projects - the 
gifts which have life within them for those who 
have never had it so bad. Such projects might 
include the erection of a well, leading to better 
crops and better health; the endowment of a 
scholarship enabling a blind farmer to take his 
place on the family farm; a tank roof for the 
storage of rain water; a chick-pea factory for 
the production of protein food; sandals enabling 
lepers to cross the thorny ground and so receive 
the sulphone treatment which today can achieve 
a cure. Such gifts are not charity: they are the 
first push enabling impoverished peoples to 
struggle upwards to full independence. If adopted 
on a sufficiently wide scale, these gifts must in- 
evitably have their impact on governments of 
whatever complexion, and so set in motion the 
large-scale planning - roads, railways, dams, 
engineering works, which can ultimately wipe 
out poverty and bring fullness of life to this 
planet. 
OLWEN BATTERSBY 
War on Want. 
9 Madeley Road 
ws 


AMERICAN DIARY 


Sir, - In the American Diary I contributed to 
last week's issuc, I wrote that President Kennedy 
was doing his best to explain to the American 
people that ‘foreign policy is not an affair of 
peace punctuated by occasional romantic wars, 
but a search for a series of compromises’. Un- 
happily, the printer omitted the words italicised 
above with the result that I was made to say the 
opposite of what I intended. The point of the 
paragraph was to stress the difficulty of making 
so basic a change in America’s image of herself 
in relation to the rest of the world. 

I must also apologise to Mr C. D. Jackson for 
the fact that his familiar initials were reversed. 

KINGSLEY MARTIN 





On December 20th ENCOUNTER publishes its rooth Number. A few—sadly few—other 
magazines of ENCOUNTER’s quality have reached and passed this milestone; none, as far as 
we know, has built up to ENCOUNTER’s present circulation of almost 30,000 or earned for 
itself such a world-wide reputation. To mark the occasion we are publishing a special, 
enlarged issue which is at once retrospective, immediate and various. The contents are 
shown below. This is an issue which all New Statesman readers will wish to possess. It may 


well become a collector’s piece. We are printing 35,000 copies —but even this record 
aumber may not meet the demand. To avoid disappointment, please order your copy today. 
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PRESS COUNCIL STANDARDS 


Sir, - In two attacks on the Press Council Mr 
Francis Williams has made the same mis-state- 
ment. He has said that the Council asked British 
newspapers to accept the code of the American 
Society of Newspaper Editors that ‘a newspaper 
should not invade private rights or feclings with- 
out sure warrant of public right as distinguished 
from public curiosity.’ 

The Council has made no such request because 
it has never accepted the American code, for 
reasons which will appear. Our second annual 
report quoted the American dictum, and went 
on to ask: ‘But how is private right to be dis- 
tinguished from public right, and public curios- 
ity from the public interest by mere ingenuity 
of definition? The Press Council can only hope 
to establish a code of sound practice slowly by 
its decisions on the specific cases brought before 
it.’ 

The same point was made in the fifth report, 
and in the sixth report Sir Linton Andrews, who 
resigned the chairmanship in that year, returned 
to it in a personal note. He again quoted what 
the American Society had said and added: 
‘Where do private rights cease to be inviolable 
and where does sure warrant of public right 
begin? A law for judges and magistrates to 
administer would have to be much more specific 
than that.’ 

It will be seen that the Council long ago con- 
cluded that no hard and fast line can be drawn 
in this debatable territory, and Mr Williams, 
himself the former editor of a mass-circulation 
newspaper, must be well aware of this. 

GeORGE MURRAY 


Chairman 
General Council of the Press 
1 Bell Yard 
wc2 
FRANCIS WILLIAMS) writes: Mr Murray 


quibbles. The Press Council drew attention to 
the American code with the words: ‘The Ameri- 
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can Society very progerly says .. .’ Naturally it 
did not try to draw up a legal statute. That is 
not its job. It commended a principle. Now it 
has abandoned it for the gossip-touts’ thesis that 
if men or women are in the public eye they 
have no right to any privacy. Anything they do 
is ‘news’ - unless of course, as Mr Randolph 
Churchill has pointed out, they are newspaper 
proprietors - the only privileged class left. I 
think this a disgraceful pandering to the lowest 
kind of intrusion. I am sorry if the present chair- 
man of the Press Council does not agree. 


SCHOLARS AT WAR 


Sik, - Your readers may share my feelings that 
this correspondence has reached the limit of its 
usefulness. Throughout I have been at pains 
simply to establish the facts, and my letter of 
1 December contained a long string of recorded 
facts. Mr Boardman does not challenge any but 
confines his reply to personalities. Even here he 
is inaccurate. 

On Monday 4 July 1960 I received a request 
for the return of the Day Books. That afternoon 
1 handed them over to Mr Boardman together 
with a copy of my excerpts to date. I have a 
signed receipt ‘returned 4 July 1960’. The 
announcement of our collaboration was made 
later that week in The Times, and it continued 
tor three months. 

Mr Boardman had undertaken to supplement 
my chosen excerpts in any way he found neces- 
sary from his point of view. He now tells the 
world that the material committed to his trust 
was a tendentious selection. Does a scholar who 
harbours such intentions voluntarily invite an- 
other to join him as co-editor? It was no doubt 
foolish of me. I have old-fashioned ideas about 
‘confidence’ in such matters, but I am content to 
let others judge. 

Mr Boardman deserves every credit, as a 
former member of the Ashmolean staff, for 
knowing of the existence of part of this material 


(part was not brought up from the basement 
until July-August, and some Day Books were 
bought at my request from an Italian bookseller 
in August) But museum assistants do not 
normally lay veiled claim to ‘priority’ if they are 
good enough to bring material when a reader 
whose researches had prompted inquiry comes 
to ask about it. It will be noted that Mr 
Boardman does not claim to have read the note- 
books before accepting my invitation. This was 
wise, for on this point too I have documentary 
testimony. 

You will rightly be impatient, Sir, and observe 
that what matters is what these documents con- 
tain, not who saw them first. This is my concern: 
to publish the full recorded facts so that scholars 
can correct and supplement the statements made 
by Evans. If my publication is faulty, Mr Board- 
man, thanks to my invitation, will be there to act 
as long stop. 

This was his function, but after three months 
of entreaty I had received no excerpts to supple- 
ment my own. In the end I had to do the whole 
work myself. My forthcoming book seeks an 
answer to the simple question: Where were the 
Knossos tablets found? 

L. R. PALMER 

Worcester College 

Oxtord 


OCCAM’S DUSTBIN 


Sir, — In your issue of 8 December Dr Kenneth 
Mellanby and H. D. Baecker take me to task 
for my invocation of Occam’s Dustbin. I agree 
with Dr Mellanby that more provision should be 
made for the publication of negative results; 
these are cases where a question has been posed 
and an answer obtained. I agree with both 
critics that there should be better provision for 
the exchange of ideas and results in the forma- 
tive stages of a line of research; but, as Dr 
Mellanby says, this should be done more selec- 
tively. It is good that the idea of publishing 
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‘separates’ is at last being taken seriously. L, 
me make it clear, however, that I regard as th 
real problem the unreflecting accumulation 
data of which too much of modern scieng 
appears to consist. Its publication is only th 
symptom. 

NIGEL CALDER 


VINTAGE CAR CULT 


Sir, — Cultural and social responsibility. Caugy 
in a cake-and-eat it dilemma, everyone is trying 
to pretend that old cars aren’t worn out enoug 
to matter by being used. This may be true ¢ 
very moderate use, such as demonstration ruy 
But Mr Clutton has been racing that splendg 
Itala of his since I was no size, and I wish & 
would stop, because it may be someone else; 
accident that writes it off. This, to me, wouk 
be as tragic as the destruction of a major pain, 
ing, and persons like Mr Clutton have an oblig. 
tion, I maintain, to take care - every care - g 
such property. 

Of course, a lot of old cars are neither x 
unique nor as fundamentally interesting as th 
ltala, and these can be used up with a cley 
conscience. But instead of using them up with, 
pretence of preservation, cultists should at leag 
be honest about what they are doing. I mud 
prefer the attitude of the American ‘rodder 
who rebuild old cars into avowedly fantay 
vehicles that are more vintage than vintage can 
ever were — and have decent brakes into the bar. 
gain. This is both honest and moderately creat 
ive and differs from attitude of the cultists much 
as the groups that accompany Dorothy Provin 
in The Roaring Twenties differ from the uncreat- 
ive mortuary exactitude of the Temperane 
Seven. 

Doing it for the hell of it: as Ian Naim 
and everybody else has said, this is the onl 
acceptable reason for doing it, but Ian Nairn is 
no vintage motorist as he well knows - ip 
driving cars from the despised period around 
1950 he places himself beneath the contempt of 
the cult: ‘Not even vin ordinaire!’ is the 
approved verdict on his present vehicle. Vintage 
by the official definition is 1919-1930; and by in- 
sisting on the absolute superiority of this period 
at the expense of all others, the Cultists ar 
playing by formula, and not for pleasure. They 
are inflating the element of fetishism, implicit 
in the act of taking any technological produc 
out of the context of its time in order to eternal- 
ise it, into an organised movement. The personal 
pleasures of fetishism (vintage cars, pinned-up 
girlie-pics, it’s all the same) are all right in their 
private way, but when fetishists begin to adopt 
attitudes of moral hauteur in organised groups, 
then their pleasures are in the public domain, 
discussable and susceptible of social judgment, in 
a way that Ian Nairn’s private fancies are not. 

Does the cult exist? The published estimates 
vary from ‘a few’ to Cecil Clutton’s sweeping 
‘quite a lot of rather tiresome people’. Reader 
will have observed a general tendency to dis 
sociate oneself from the cult in print and an 
absence of published letters from avowed cult 
ists; they may well have wondered whether the 
whole thing is not a mirage. I was quite prepared 
to see it evaporate in this way as far as public 
debate was concerned, but I was not prepared 
for some of the correspondence I have received 
privately, which varies between lofty disdain and 
tones bordering on those employed in defending 
fox-hunting. The cult not only exists, but it has 
a crashingly good opinion of itself as well. 

REYNER BANHAM 

64 Aberdare Gardens, NW6 


DESMOND MACCARTHY 


Sir, — I have been asked by his son to edit the 
letters of the late Sir Desmond MacCarthy. Will 
anyone who possesses any, and is prepared to let 
me make copies of them, very kindly get im 
touch with me? 

FRANCES PARTRIDGE 

Flat 5 

14 West Halkin Street, SWI 
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Lesbos Unbound 


V.S. PRITCHETT 


‘T've got it. I've got my Well’, shouted 
the virile Anglo-Portuguese lady, with the 
red wig and the victorious eyes, pushing a 
book into my hand in her room in Lisbon 
nearly 30 years ago. The book was Miss 
Radclyffe Hall’s banned novel, The Well of 
Loneliness. It had been lying, somehow 
appropriately, on a piano which was 
covered by the Union Jack. 

Appropriately, because this was ‘abroad’ 
and these were the heroic days of the sexual 
revolution. The heroine of The Well of 
Loneliness had served bravely as an ambu- 
lance driver in the First World War. Good 
enough to serve her country but a social 
outcast when the war was over: that was 
one of the inverts’ battle cries. (Hardly out- 
casts! Shades of the Ladies of Llangollen! ) 
But the bizarre little scene in Lisbon had 
the exhibitionist note of the period when it 
was vulgar to be silent and seemed gross, 
disloyal and complacent to expose oneself 
as one of the ordinary, run-of-the-mill 
country copulatives. Allowing for its 
crudities, the sexual revolution has been 
one of the few blessings in the life of this 
century. In its beginnings it was loudly 
Puritan, most drastic when it was most 
religious, and all the more religious for 
having got sex out of the meddling hands 
of the clergy. 

The ferocity and absurdity have gone; 
the residual gain from the sexual revolution 
has been the extension of human sensibility 
and understanding. If Tie Well seems now 
painfully lofty in its archaic style — the 
constant use of the word ‘betoken’ tells 
us all — and unbearably solemn in an 
enthusiastically déclassé way and not even 
‘modern’ in a generation that made an un- 
lucky fetish of ‘modernity’, it did awaken 
the sympathetic reader to the emotional 
perplexities of the invert’s life. Society 
dresses up its sexual morality in clichés. At 
least Miss Hall cut some of that creeper 
away. In doing so she occasionally cut more 
than was good for her case: 

All things they would be the one to the 

other, should they stand in that limitless 

relationship: father, mother, friend and 
lover, all things — the amazing completeness 
of it; and Mary, the child, the friend, the 
beloved. 
The invert is emotionally ambitious. The 
writer has just complained of the selfishness, 
atrogance and possessiveness of men in the 
heterosexual relationship! It looks as 
though Genet is right: the cult of sex 
isolate’ from the rest of life becomtes the 
cult of dominance and power: one is the 
crushed, the other the crusher. Miss Hall 
was honest enough to end her book on the 
hote of defeat and the cry for help and pity, 
but her sense of the Cause and Crusade 
made her fatally humourless as a novelist. 

Those who go to Lady Troubridge’s 
account of her life with Radclyffe Hall* for 
tevelation, scandal or psychological data 


will be disappointed, except in one item: 
this clever but unstable woman was an 
hysteric who appears once to have induced 
the stigmata on her hands. The book is a 
work of touching and happy devotion. They 
were a rich, restless couple, moving from 
house to house in ‘dear abroad’ and 
England; they worshipped horses, bred 
pedigree dogs, took up spiritualism, in spite 
of being Roman Catholics - and found a 
Catholic priest who soothed them. The 
knowing may put down their restlessness to 
the sterilities of Lesbos, but it was more 
likely due to wealth, to the natural post- 
war desire to forget horror in pleasure and 
to that search for the great good place that 
has nagged at many imaginative writers. 
One gets the impression of an insatiable, 
flamboyant and demanding woman who is 
justified by her talents and who hankered 
sadly after the conventional life of a 
country gentlewoman. As Lady Troubridge 
describes it, their ‘marriage’ was a model 
friendship, as prosaic and blameless as the 
ménages of consenting adults usually are. 
Either woman would have turned a normal 
marriage into a battlefield or would have 
been the plague of a nunnery. 

Miss Radclyffe Hall’s heroine complained 
of ridicule, but ridicule of male or female 
homosexuality is as old as Greek civilisa- 
tion; and ridicule accompanies all forms of 
love. It conceals our envy. Even a creature 
as conventional as the hippopotamus, when 
the seasonal disorder got into him, did not 
escape the hilarity of as grave a mind as Mr 
Eliot’s, who compared its ululations to those 
of the Church in the throes of the search 
for mystical union. All outsiders laugh. The 
suspects are those who laugh too much, 
especially those who do so with the kind of 
moral scorn that conceals a wounded or 
brutalised nature. 

It would be a good thing if some of the 
literate MPs who voted pusillanimously 
against the Wolfenden Report and fell back 
on music hall jokes and moral apoplexy 
would consult the anthology Eros.+ Open- 
ing with the Book of Samuel and the lament 
of Achilles at the death of Patroclus, it col- 
lects the instances of friendship between men 
‘strong enough to deserve one of the more 
serious senses of the word “‘love”’’ from 
Greek times to Whitman, Proust, Stefan 
George, D. H. Lawrence and the English 
poets of the Thirties. The book is not a 
homosexual manual although occasionally, 
as in the long quotations about the speciality 
of Charlus, there are overt descriptions 
of the physical hunt. The main object of the 
book is to point what has been felt by men 
for men, the love of companions in war, the 
love of youth for its leaders or mentors. In 





*The Life and Death of Radclyffe Hall. 
By Una, Lapy TrousripGe. Hammond. 25s. 


tEros. Edited by Patrick ANDERSON and 
ALISTAIR SUTHERLAND. Blond. 35s. 
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early youth men and women are drawn 
more to their own sex than to the opposite 
one, and the value of this to the creative 
imagination and to spiritual growth has 
often been enormous. The source is not (I 
would have said) invariably erotic; but the 
emotion is accompanied by vows of loyalty, 
the desire to sacrifice the self, the sense 
of dedication and of being apart. It has 
been argued, as Patrick Anderson says here, 
that the sense of a superior bond between 
man and man was felt most vividly only 
when women had an inferior position in 
society; the argument is far too sweeping. 
It is a matter of common observation in the 
Mediterranean generally’ that there is a 
tradition of demonstrative attachment be- 
tween men, little seen in the north and 
certainly not homosexual. 

Our civilisation, which has lived on the will 
for over a century, has turned away from 
the power of love as the creative source. 
It is not surprising to read reports of sexual 
depravity. But the Churches and publicists 
who attribute this to sexual enlightenment 
would do better to turn their attention to 
the impoverished civilisation we have 
created. It is in this light that one must read 
much of this anthology and D. H. Law- 
rence’s ungenial preachings on the subject. 
The well-known wrestling incident from 
Women in Love is extensively quoted. One 
is torn between the truth, indeed the beauty, 
of Lawrence’s insight into the sexual nature 
of men and women and one’s exasperation 
before his chunks of visceral grotesque. 

The sight of Gerald and Birkin, those 
almost perfect gentlemen, solemnly un- 
dressing in a carpeted library and doing 
ju-jitsu and all-in wrestling for the good of 
their souls and blood-brotherhood is one of 
the most embarrassing pieces of unconscious 
comedy in Lawrence’s writing. The whole 
episode is misplaced. It is a ritual removed 
from common experience and has, too, odd 
echoes of those scenes of gentlemanly box- 
ing that are so painful to read in the 
Victorian novelists. It suggests the pre- 
posterous thought that Lawrence may have 
suffered from not going to a public school, 
as he did indeed suffer from his withdrawal 
from the very emotional, vigorous and far 
from insensitive rough-and-tumble of 
working-class life. Instinctive people do not 
stage rituals. They have what Lawrence's 
writings on sex lack: the sense of play. 

We are now in the second phase of the 
sexual revolution, in which we try to carry 
the quickening of sensibility, tenderness, 
tolerance and humanity into society at large. 
Eros offers us something of the variety of 
human experience: the best minds have 
been gay, ribald, melancholy, pious and 
exalted. One’s only complaint is that they 
have also, at times, been tedious. One can 
have too much, especially in verse, of those 
slanting eyes and that golden hair. Boys or 
girls — it is all the same to us. The lover 
looks at the beloved through a veil, and 
‘comes the time’ —- as Miss Radclyffe Hall 
would have said — when sexual curiosity, 
the least flagging instrument of our sexual 
life, grows impatient with the mourning 
weeds of In Memoriam or the obfuscating, 
democratic hullabaloo of the evasive Whit- 
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man. Michelangelo spoke for all creative 

artists when he wrote: 
You must know that I am, of all men who 
were ever born, the most inclined to love 
persons. Whenever I behold someone who 
possesses talent or displays any dexterity of 
mind, who can do or say something more 
appropriately than the rest of the world, I 
am compelled to fall in love with him ; and 
then I give myself up to him so entirely 
that | am no longer my own property but 
wholly his. 


But we note the comment of John Adding- 
ton Symonds that the painter ‘was a man of 
physically frigid temperament . who 
habitually philcsophised his emotions’. 

When we turn to Montaigne we observe 
that although he thought only a man could 
be his friend, it was clear to him that if the 
friendship completed itself in physical love 
it would end the friendship. One begins to 
doubt if there are, as Mr Anderson holds, 
gradations of feeling in the erotic spectrum, 
and to fancy that there is a real break be- 
tween the normal male affections and the 
sexual. The former seems to spring from a 
passionate, generous or instinctive response 
to a personality, without desire for bodily 
possession; indeed I would have thought it 
fundamental to ordinary male feeling that 
one admires the independence, the very 
separateness, of other males. The essence of 
sexual love, on the other hand, is pursuit 
and conquest, and one may well pursue 
what one in no way befriends. Gide’s affair 
with the Arab boy, or Charlus’s pursuit 
of his tailor, are not the search for a ‘friend’ 
but the fulfilment of a necessity. In Gide’s 
case, this looks like his vanity, his desire to 
keep up with Wilde. Of this necessity in the 
case of Charlus Proust is a wonderful 
analyst; he reminds us that, in its crusading 
phase, the sexual revolution has inclined to 
be too high-minded; it has underestimated 
the part played by sex in allaying our bore- 
dom and loneliness, and in stirring up 
daring and curiosity in our lives. Mr Ander- 
son quotes Robert Graves’s comment that 
‘Eros was never considered a sufficiently 
responsible god to figure among the ruling 
Olympian family of Twelve’. He behaved, 
of course, no worse than they. 


Secretions 


Selected Prose. By A. FE. Housman. Edited 
by JOHN CarTER. Cambridge. 21s.; paper- 
back 10s. 6d. 


In the only piece he ever published about 
poetry, the 1933 lecture, The Name and 
Nature of Poetry, Housman expounded the 
doctrine that poetry is ‘more physical than 
intellectual’, that a poem can be both ‘ravish- 
ing’ and ‘nonsense’, its meaning ‘unimportant 
or virtually non-existent’. The seat of the 
physical sensation it produces is ‘the pit of 
the stomach’, the act of composition a ‘secre- 
tion’, in his own case ‘a morbid secretion’. He 
felt himself able to judge poetry but incap- 
able of formulating and communicating his 
judgments systematically. As he wrote on 
another occasion. 

I do regard myself as a connoisseur; I think I 


can tell from bad in literature. But 
literary criticism, referring opinions to prin- 


good 
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ciples and setting them forth so as to com- 

mand assent, is a high and rare accomplish- 

ment and quite beyond me. 

He was right. The 1933 lecture is an 
interesting expression of one poet’s personal 
reactions to poetry in general and to the 
particular poets he selected as examples, but, 
except for a few pages denouncing high-flown 
poetic diction, it is autobiography, not criti- 
cism. The 1892 lecture also reprinted in this 
volume is about the aims and values of learn- 
ing, in which Housman argued that know- 
ledge needs, and indeed has, no other end 
but itself. Here the interest is far less, and it is 
solely autobiographical, for the arguments 
are commonplace, lacking in depth, not 
always logical and once or twice even silly. 

What, then are Housman’s ‘prose writings’ 
that they warrant an anthology issued simul- 
taneously in hard covers and in paperback? 
Apart from the two lectures and an abnorm- 
ally small amount of the ephemera usual 
with a man who had his kind of career - a 
few obituary notices, some ‘ceremonial 
addresses’, a few casual book reviews - all 
of which can be matched (and not rarely 
surpassed) by thousands of similar notices 
and reviews which no one would dream of 
assembling and reprinting, Housman’s writing 
was restricted to editions of Latin texts with 
introductions and commentaries and to 
articles in classical journals about textual and 
related problems. In this branch of learning 
he was one of the greatest masters we have 
had. It would be a convenience for scholars 
to have the articles collected in a book, but 
Housman in his will asked that this should 
not be done and there is no compelling reason 
not to comply with his wishes. Every classic- 
ist has easy access to the books and articles 
and no one else will be able (or want) to cope 
with them. 

To enable the ‘unlearned majority’ to cope, 
Mr Carter uses a simple device. His starting- 
point is the savagery of Housman’s polemics. 
Housman was not content to demolish errors; 
he demolished persons, at length, drawing 
upon a massive armoury that ranged from 
brilliant rapier thrusts to complicated and 
sometimes painfully contrived broadsides. 
The editor has removed nearly all the sub- 
stance from the attacks, the studies in text 
and interpretation which were Housman’s 
concern, and reproduced the _ invective 
(occupying nearly half the small volume with 
it). The ‘unlearned’ can therefore learn that 
a forgotten 18th-century editor of Manilius 
was a goose, that another (who later edited 
Catullus) had ‘the brain of an idiot child’, 
that other scholars (meaningless names to the 
layman) were donkeys, parrots and monkeys. 
But they will not understand why Housman 
thought so and they will learn very little 
about Manilius or Catullus or about anything 
else. 

Skill in textual criticism, Housman 
believed, ‘is purely a matter of reason and of 
common sense’; it ‘is not susceptible of hard- 
and-fast rules’; and it cannot be taught. 
Hence his repeated references to the need for 
intelligence, hard work, a passion for truth, 
and ‘simplicity and rectitude of judgment’, 
though irreproachable, do not instruct. For 
that one must go to the demonstration, that 
is to say, to the massive technical detail of the 
work itself, and that is what the ‘unlearned’ 
cannot possibly do. Yet it is only in the 
interest of the subject-matter that Housman’s 
polemical methods can be defended (if at 
all). Fo plunder 50 years of the most pains- 
taking scholarship for the sake of an an- 
thology of invective and abuse is unpardon- 
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able. Housman himself provided the best 

comment, in the preface to the fifth and last 

volume of his Manilius edition: 
Of each volume there were printed 400 copies: 
only the first is yet sold out, and that took 23 
years; and the reason why it took no longer 
is that it found purchasers among the un- 
learned, who had heard that it contained a 
scurrilous preface and hoped to extract from it 
a low enjoyment. 


M. |. FINLEY 


Threepenny Almanac 


Tales from the Calendar. By BeRToLt 
BrecuT. Translated by Yvonne Kapp 
(prose) and Michael Hamburger (verse). 
Methuen. 15s. 


One difficulty with Brecht, not an esoteric 
one, derives from the fact that some of his 
productions are naive (deliberately so) and 
others are in a good sense sophisticated (as 
we must suppose he was, essentially, himself), 
When he trod the party line, he trod it heavily 
It is easy to follow his tracks: he meant it to 
be. 

You who are hungry, grasp for the book: 

it is a Weapon, 

You must take over the leadership. 

The book would have to be instructive, prefer- 
ably entertaining, and certainly straight 
forward. In our day and age, at any rate, the 
reader encountering such exhortations and the 
historical abridgments and _ simplifications 
which ensue may well fail to distinguish those 
richer pieces. tied to no creed narrower or 
more ephemeral than ‘humanity’, in which 
tone and procedure are rather similar, which 
are marked by an apparently similar apparent 
simplicity. Brecht’s irony is not especially 
subtle: in English translation even less so. But 
he still needs and deserves to have his in- 
dividual works discriminated among, not 
generalised about. 

One expects to find simplicity, and perhaps 
of a simple-minded sort, in an ‘almanac’. Tales 
from the Calendar, a collection Brecht made 
in 1947, is not unlike the Sunday reading, ‘for 
entertainment and instruction’, of a simpler 
age, except that the sentimental-religious- 
ethical tendency has become sentimental- 
political-ethical. Even the slightest of the items 
here has Brechtian peculiarities: notably, the 
element of sentimentality reduced to a mini- 
mum by the economy of procedure, the 
almost stiff upper lip. 

At his best Brecht demonstrates that great 
gift of knowing just how much to say: the 
sharp essentials undulled by elaboration. We 
feel he must have known intimately the 
audience he was addressing — himself and a 
circle of friends, perhaps, after all. At other 
times (in this book, with “The Buddha's 
Parable of the Burning House’) we feel that 
there is more to be said. Not merely more that 
could be said — there is always that, of course 
~— but more that ought to be said, considering 
what is said. One of ‘Mr Keuner’s Anecdotes 
printed here may strike us as having a sinister 
relevance on this point: “The thinking man 
does not use too much light, nor too much 
bread, nor an idea too many.” In his book 
Martin Esslin quotes a remark made by 
Brecht shortly before his death — ‘The naive is 
an aesthetic category, the most concrete of 
all’ — and we wonder whether that recom- 
mendation might not be even more applicable 
to a truncheon. 

Alas, we 

Who wanted to prepare the ground 

for friendliness 
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Z. J. DE BEER 
Multi-Racial South Africa 


THE RECONCILIATION OF FORCES 


The author was among those who left the United 
Party to form the Progressive Party in 1959. Here 
he attempts to show the inevitability of certain 
developments in South Africa, and how apparently 
irreconcilable views may be brought to some sort 
of ultimate compromise. 
(Institute of Race Relations) 


Paper covers 6s net 


GUSTAV JAHODA 
White Man 


A STUDY OF THE ATTITUDES OF AFRICANS 
TO EUROPEANS IN GHANA BEFORE 
INDEPENDENCE 

. commendably free from the arid wastes of 
sociological jargon with which such a survey might 
have been surrounded. It is well worth reading, as an 
exercise in self-perception and self-criticism by any 
European interested in Africa.’ Corona 


(Institute of Race Relations) 21s net 


WILLIAM J. BARBER 


The Economy of 
British East Africa 


A CASE STUDY OF ECONOMIC 
DEVELOPMENT IN A DUALISTIC SOCIETY 


This study deals with the economic system which has 
emerged in Southern Rhodesia, Northern Rhodesia, 
and Nyasaland. There are two forms of economic 
activity—the conventional Westernized money 
economy, and the quite different type of economic 
organization based on agriculture with the family as 
the unit of production. 355 net 


C.W. NEWBURY 


The Western Slave Coast 
and its Rulers 


EUROPEAN TRADE AND ADMINISTRATION 
AMONG THE YORUBA AND ADJA-SPEAKING 
PEOPLES OF SOUTH-WESTERN NIGERIA, 
SOUTHERN DAHOMEY AND TOGO 


This book outlines the course of European contact 
with the Yoruba and Adja-speaking peoples 

between the Volta and Lagos rivers from the 

sixteenth century till the partition of the area and the 
consolidation of alien forms of administration in the 
late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. 


(Oxford Studies in African Affairs) 30s net 


GEORGE D. BEARCE 


British Attitudes 
towards India 1784-1858 


Inhis analysis Professor Bearce reveals the 

spectrum of ideas developed in Britain’s complex, 

changing society as applied to India during the years 

1784-1858. These attitudes reflected many 

intellectual levels: the romanticism of British poets 

and travellers, the imperialism of ambitious soldiers 

and statesmen, missionary zeal, mercantile self- 

interest, historical and philosophical understanding. 
355 net 


MARGARET HALL 
CHRISTOPHER WINSTEN and 
JOHN KNAPP 


Distribution in Great 
Britain and North America 


:. censuses for Britain, the United States, and 
 :da are used to make detailed international 
aparisons of the wholesale and retail trades of 
Mese countries. The book also deals with 
mpetitive conditions between chain and 
pendent stores. ‘The methods of approach used 
*ould make it a valuable case-study in applied 


tconomics. 635 net 
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Diana Bloomfield’s wood engraving 
for the jacket of THE POETICAL 
WORKS OF WILLIAM COWPER 
(Oxford Standard Authors 16s net) 


The Concise 
Dictionary of 
National 


Biography 


TWENTIETH CENTURY 
IQOI-1950 


The first volume of the Concise D.N.B. 


contains epitomes of lives in the main 
work down to 1900. This second 

volume summarizes the lives in all the 
twentieth-century supplements ; 

a new feature is a useful index of select 

subjects, covering main events as well 
as people. Revisions will appear 

every ten years. 42s net 


Annals of 
English Literature 
1475-1950 


THE PRINCIPAL PUBLICATIONS 
OF EACH YEAR TOGETHER WITH 
AN ALPHABETICAL INDEX OF 
AUTHORS WITH THEIR WORKS 


The first edition covered only the 
period to 1925; this revision 
(by R. W. Chapman and others) also 
includes a fuller account of 
Commonwealth authors. It shows what 
books people were likely to be reading 
at any time, and with what rivals an 
author had to reckon. Also recorded are 
the publication of newspapers, 
periodicals, translations, editions, and 
other compilations, and certain foreign 
events bearing on the course of 
English literature. 
Second edition 25s net 


EGON WELLESZ 


A History of 
Byzantine Music 
and Hymnography 


First published in 1947, this was for 
ten years the standard textbook on the 
subject. Recent progress in this field, 
however, due in part to the author’s 
own work, has made a second revised 
and enlarged edition necessary. Thus 
for the first time the entire field of 
Byzantine musicology has been covered. 
Illustrated 80s net 


OXFORD 
UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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SIR GEORGE OTTO TREVELYAN 


The Life and Letters 
of Lord Macaulay 
Volumes I and II 
These two volumes were first published in The 
World’s Classics in 1932; withdrawn from that series, 
they are now reissued as reprints. They give an 
account of Macaulay’s life from early days, through 
University, in Parliament and Cabinet and as a 
writer. There are notes and appendixes. 

Two volumes 215s net 


WILLIAM H. NELSON 
The American Tory 


The Loyalists in the American Revolution lost not 
only their argument, their war, and their place in 
American society, but even their proper place in 
history. This is a study of these vanished 
conservatives : of who they were, and why they 

failed, and throws light on their cause that for nearly 
two centuries has been obscured by sentiment. 30s net 


RICHARD GRAY 


A History of the 
Southern Sudan 1839-1889 


An account of the intrusion of the outside world into 
the vast, pagan hinterland of Khartoum. Based ona 
great deal of unpublished material, it analyses the 
early contact between traders, missionaries and 
Officials and the peoples of the South, and describes 
the Khedive Ismail’s attempt to establish an 

Egyptian empire at the source of the Nile. The 

author also challenges the traditional interpretation 

of the role of the slave trade. 355 net 


WILL G. MOORE 


French Classical Literature 
AN ESSAY 


The object of this essay is to destroy the scandal of a 
literature officially praised and admired but in fact 
pre-judged and neglected. The author has found that 
well-known works, when restored to what seems to 
have been their original context, are freed from 
accretions of interpretation and liberated as works of 
art. 18s net 


RUTH HARVEY 


Moriz Von Cratin 
and the Chivalric World 


This is the first full-length work to be published on a 
controversial and oddly attractive text. The aim is 
twofold: firstly to account for its puzzling features by 
seeking its literary affinities in France rather than 
Germany ; secondly, to examine its range of ideas 
within the wider context of chivalric life and 


thought. 635 net 


CHRISTOPHER WELCH 


Lectures on the Recorder 
in Relation to Literature 


Introduction by EDGAR HUNT 


These three lectures (a photographic reproduction, 
with corrections, of the first part of Six Lectures on 
the Recorder, published in 1911) still remain the 
fullest discussion of the recorder’s early history and 
its place in literature. 


. a document of some historical value, with a great 
deal in it to interest a widely-read man of letters’. 
THE TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 
Illustrated 25s net 


JAMES BAXTER 


Howrah Bridge np otTHer Poems 
With his first volume of poems to be published 
outside New Zealand, Jn Fires of No Return, 
James Baxter established his reputation abroard. Here 
he explores new fields of poetic development. 

10s 6d net 
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Could not ourselves be friendly 

perhaps the words ‘truth’ and ‘truthful 
could be substituted. In the same poem, ‘To 
Posterity’, the sophisticated Brecht, though 
still without the aid of anything that could 
truly be termed irony, same 
doubts, these.embarrassments 


raises these 

For we knew indeed... 

Even anger against injustice 

Makes the voice hoarse. 

The poem ends, ‘Think of us with forbear- 
ance.” As we must though we may still 
maintain that a marching song is of little 
interest except to those marching and that to 
defend the bad against the worse is sometimes 
to prevent the better from emerging. 

The best things in the Calendar are not the 
prose parables, in which the moral is either 
too obvious or (in the case of ‘Caesar and 
his Legionary’) too obscure, but the poems: 
‘Children’s Crusade 1939, and above all 
‘Legend of the Origin of the Book Tao Te 
Ching on Lao Tzu’s Way into Exile’, where 
one is conscious only of a proper and 
powerful sparseness, not a_ tendentious 
‘economy’. Similarly ‘Questions of a Studious 
Working Man’ (Fragen eines  lesenden 
Arbeiters), with its telling lines which have 
nothing to do with any party lines 

Had Byzantium, much praised in song 

Only palaces for its inhabitants? .. . 

Young Alexander conquered India. 

Was it he alone? 

Caesar defeated the Gauls. 

Did he not have a cook at least in his service? 

Philip of Spain wept when his armada 

Had sunk. Was he the only one to weep? 
Only the title could be considered exception- 
able. 

Brecht was a ‘thaw’ writer — the thaw being 
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The novel 
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have praised 
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CHATTO & WINDUS 








largely of his own making; his intelligence, 
helped probably by his sturdy egotism, kept 
him for a lot of the time in a state of free 
artistic activity. This present compilation is 
perhaps a piece of book-making on his part. 
But it is well worth having, and the transla- 
tions are a good deal more than competent. 
D. J. EnRrIGH1 
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“«) . Brutalities _ 


The World of James McNeill Whistler. By 
Horace Grecory. Hutchinson. 25s. «3 


It is now almost commonplace that the arts. 
and especially the literature, of the late 19th 
century are more relevant than was once 
thought to the great experiments of the 20th. 
And we still suffer, as a consequence of a 
long period of misunderstanding and neglect. 
from a remarkable famine of information on 
all sorts of central topics and persons. Any- 
body looking for a useful book to write need 
not look far in this period; the questions 
stand in rows waiting to be answered, and 
there is often the prospect of original manu- 
script material to work with. If the candidate 
prefers not to tackle the obvious larger 
personalities - Wilde, Moore, Gissing — there 
remain considerable minor figures: Davidson, 
Symons, Lionel Johnson, Gray, Beardsley. 
Who will write a book about Bedford Park? 
Who, knowing Ricketts and Shannon, will 
deal with their circle, or even try to explain 
why certain unfashionable painters - Watts 
or Puvis de Chavannes or above all Moreau 

seemed as important as Wagner or Baude- 
laire? 

A good book on Whistler and his ‘world’ 
would undoubtedly qualify as a gap-filler. 
There is probably not much to be learnt about 
his opinions, on which he was very explicit, 
and there may not be any recoverable jokes 
to add to the canon, or any overlooked 
scandals. The broad outline of his life is well 


| Known, though a very diligent biographer 
| could probably find more detail (he might 


have to visit both Leningrad and West Point 
to do it). But the good book would also deal 
with less determinable issues, and not only 
look carefully at Paris during Whistler's 
Trilby period but examine the whole complex 
of causes which resulted, for instance, in 
Whistler's being turned loose in Leyland’s 
house to decorate, in 1876, the Peacock Room. 
So it must have seemed attractive to 
have a book about Whistler and his ‘world’ 
written by a poet and literary historian with 
a taste for painting ; and Mr Gregory renders 
thanks to a learned foundation and to several 
learned men, so that one really can expect 
something new and exact from his book. This 
expectation is disappointed. Given the subject 
and the author, it would be reasonable to 
hope at least for elegance. There is none. The 
prose is at best pedestrian, at worst clumsy to 
the point of unintelligibility. 
A petition had been drawn up which included 
Millais’ name (and since Millais had married 
Mrs Ruskin, née Effie Gray, and therefore had 
small respect for Ruskin’s opinion he was glad 
to sign) and sent a letter to the Corporation 
urging it to buy the Carlyle. 


This is a sample, not an isolated lapse. 
Furthermore, there are inaccuracies of all 
sorts: in proper names (‘Charles Condor’), in 
French (nature morf), Italian (if ‘Quarto 
Cento’ is meant to be Italian) and English. 
In a book which aspires to topographical 
accuracy Speke Hall is placed ‘at the seaside’. 
Pater’s remark about the arts and music is 
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first quoted correctly, and then incorrectly, 
Sources of information are not normally 
indicated (a very unhappy economy in a book 
of this kind) and there is no sign that the 
author has discovered any new ones. If this 
sounds too severe, it should be noted that the 
book has some scholarly pretentions, and also, 
with reference to the mistakes, that it 
appeared some time ago in America, and has 
not, it seems, been corrected. 

All this would be forgiven, no doubt, if the 
book was in other respects brilliant or stimu- 
lating. But on the whole the handling of ideas 
is naive. Mr Gregory does indeed offer one 
hypothesis which is new to me, namely that 
Whistler’s later career was in part determined 
by childhood visits to Cameron’s Chinese 
Room in Catherine's palace at Tsarkoe Selo, 


This is certainly interesting; Cameron, 
apparently, was exporting the English 


18th-century godt chinois, and it is pleasant 
to think of England recovering its lost 
Chinese romanticism through a _ forgotten 
Scots artist, a Tsar determined to have a 
Moscow-St Petersburg railway, a West Point 
engineer who went out to build it, and 
Whistler's mother, who took the boy to the 
palace. But of course there were other forces 
at work, and the theory is only a bright idea, 
though Mr Gregory makes a lot of it. Another 
of his interesting suggestions, this time only 
in the margin, is that Beardsley might have 
been affected by the surreptitious imitations 
of obscene Fuseli drawings made for 
Houghton by Rosa Corder. But such ideas 
want looking into, not merely throwing out. 
How likely is Beardsley to have seen them? 
He is, after all, a part of Whistler’s world, 
which admittedly has a timespan of daunting 
dimensions — from the heyday of Rossetti to 
the trial of Wilde. 

These may not seem important matters, and 
it would be fair to say that Mr Gregory does 
modify the usual image of Whistler by 
emphasising his paranoid gloom at the ex- 
pense of his wit. He also stresses the degree 
to which Whistler was a failure, especially 
in portraiture. Quoting Wilde on this subject 
of Whistler overworking his portraits, Mr 
Gregory unintentionally opens another inter- 
esting line of enquiry: Wilde compared the 
portraits to Balzac’s chef'oeuvre inconnu, a 
destructive analogy applied later to Mallarmé, 
and, most famously, by Yeats to the Cantos. 
Balzac was more important to the Aesthetic 
and Symbolist movements than one might 
suppose, and this story was a handy and 
dreadful warning against excessive attention 
to form. 

Gregory's view of Whistler is on the whole 
Jamesian: American innocence debauched by 
Europe. (In fact Henry Adams says explicitly, 
‘brutalised by the brutalities of his world’) 
This disapproval, as in Adams, is combined 
with strong admiration, even pride ; one sees 
that Whistler's appeal to expatriate Americans 
at any rate would be strong. As Pound said 
in his poem ‘To Whistler, American’: 

You also, our first great, 

Had tried all ways; 

Tasted and pried and worked in many fashions, 

And this much gives me heart to play 

the game. 
As a matter of fact, a good pait of this poem 
of Pound's is no more than a paraphrase of 
Arthur Symons’s obituary of Whistler, which 
is not merely a very good essay in itself but 
a far more serviceable aid to our understand: 
ing of what the artist meant to his youngef 
contemporaries than anything this book has 
to say 

FRANK KERMODE 
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Krushchev and Russia 


The Khrushchev Phase. By 
Wertu. Hale, 25s. 


The Grand Tactician. Krushchev’s Rise to 
Power. By Lazar Pistrak. Thames & 
Hudson. 28s. 


Mr Alexander Werth is one of the stars 
among the Anglo-Saxon foreign correspond- 
ents of the last 25 years or more. In the 
present book, which is based principally on a 
long visit to the Soviet Union in 1959-60, 
after an absence of 11 years, his customary 
political insight and literary fluency have not 
deserted him. His title contains the word 
‘phase’ to indicate the ‘state of flux and transi- 
tion’ in which Russia still is, rather than 
‘epoch’, which would suggest ‘somethiug com- 
plete, with clearly-defined limits and con- 
tours. He has most convincingly depicted the 
mentality and the way of life of the upper 
middle class, or ‘state bourgeoisie’, of Soviet 
society - the social stratum which lies just 
below the ruling group and well above the 
mass of clerical and manual workers. Mr 
Werth writes of the people and problems 
that he knows, and commendably refrains 
from generalising about those which he does 
not. There is virtually no mention of the rural 
half of the population (whom no western 
observer, not even one as talented and in- 
formed as Mr Werth, can genuinely get to 
know). Nor is there any discussion of the 45 
per cent of the population who are not Rus- 
sians: the only ‘nationality’ which receives a 
chapter is the Jewish community, on which 
he has some interesting things to say. 

Mr Werth’s friends and acquaintances there 
are supporters of the regime, members or ad- 
mirers of the Communist Party. Their reasons 
for supporting it are clearly stated, and com- 
pel the respect of any fair-minded reader. But 
they are by no means uncritical. Their com- 
ments on literature are especially revealing. 
Here is no steam-rollered unanimity, and very 


ALEXANDER 
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cerity of Russians to whom he spoke. But it 
simply does not make sense for the Soviet 
leaders to claim that their vast empire can be 
threatened by the Federal Republic. And the 
theory of the immanent bloodthirsty bellicosity 
of Germans is something akin to anti-semit- 
ism. Just as Der Stiirmer claimed that all Jews 
have in their blood a_ viciousness which 
nothing can remove, the anti-German racial- 
ists, whether in Moscow or elsewhere, assert 
that there is something in the essence of Ger- 
mans which makes them incapable of ever 
learning the lessons of their own history. But 
illogically enough an exception is made for 
the Germans of the DDR (ex-Nazis and all). 
Yet it is surely at least arguable that the heirs 
to the SS are Ulbricht’s police, and that the 
aim of Soviet policy is not defence against 
the non-existent neo-Nazi militarism of 
Adenauer, but the separation of West Ger- 
many from its western allies, the absorption 
of all Germany into the Soviet bloc, and the 
use of this Fourth Reich as the means of con- 
quering the rest of Europe. The past record 
of Soviet policy does not suggest, to put it 
mildly, that such an interpretation is ridicu- 
lous. 

The 22nd Congress of the CPSU has 
focused attention on the personality of 
Krushchev. Mr Pistrak has taken great pains 
to explore Krushchev’s earlier career, digging 
up obscure Soviet newspaper sources, in 
Ukrainian as well as in Russian. The most 
significant points that emerge are, firstly, that 
Krushchev made his career in close associa- 
tion with Kaganovich, and secondly, that in 
the Great Purge of 1936-1938 not only was 
Krushchev a leading witch-hunter, but that 
in the violence of his public denunciations of 
the ‘enemies of the people’ and in the syco- 
phancy of his public attitude to Stalin he 
greatly exceeded both Malenkov and Molotov. 

HUGH SETON-WATSON 
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little of the pervasive fear of the Stalin era. 5 Well, Stay Well. By HANNAH STANTON. 


Mr Werth discusses frankly the housing prob- 
lem and the plans for the creation of boarding 
schools. He has a fascinating chapter on 
Soviet views of sex and of sexual education 
for the young. A chapter on Soviet music 
brings up to date his treatment of a subject 
on which he showed his expertise in an earlier 
work. A large part of this book is devoted 
to foreign policy, on which he puts the Soviet 
view clearly and intelligently, without intrud- 
ing his own opinions. 

Reading Mr Werth, one is reminded of a 
paradox which existed in Russia long before 
Lenin, of the contrast between the charm and 
hospitality of Russian people and the self- 
righteous chauvinism with which they regard 
the rest of the world. The form which this 
takes today is the dogmatic identification of 
the progress of the human race and the inter- 
ests of the working class with the will of the 
leaders of the CPSU. They are shocked to 
find that the Poles and Hungarians were ‘anti- 
Russian’, It never seems to occur to them 
that these nations might have reasons for 
being anti-Russian, and might wish to live 
their own lives. One remembers the poem by 
Pushkin, ‘To the Slanderers of Russia’, in 
which that great poet and noble champion 
of liberty poured forth his chauvinist hatred 
of the insurgent Polish nation and its Europ- 
ean friends. 

It is also extremely hard to take seriously 
the official Soviet arguments about the Ger- 
man danger. This is not to question either the 
accuracy of Mr Werth’s picture or the sin- 
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The arrest of Hannah Stanton in Pretoria 
in March 1960 was only one of many 
arbitrary acts by the South African govern- 
ment. Compared with the massacre at Sharp- 
ville a few days earlier, it seemed a minor 
affair. Yet in fact it was one of the major 
stupidities of a frightened regime. It brought 
into the limelight someone who was not only 
a very charming woman (and therefore good 
news value) but someone who had gone to 
South Africa without any intention of becom- 
ing a protagonist for the African cause. Her 
involvement with African politics had arisen 
spontaneously from her first-hand experience 
of the behaviour of the Nationalist authori- 
ties. Her arrest compelled her to give public 
testimony against its barbarity - hence this 
book. 

Unlike Trevor Huddleston and Father 
Jarrett-Kerr, Hannah Stanton was never by 
training or inclination a professional mission- 
ary. She had graduated in English at London 
University, taken a social science diploma, 
worked as an almoner, helped the Friends 
Relief Service in Europe and finally taken a 
degree in Theology at Oxford. She went to 
South Africa in August 1956, intending 
merely to enjoy a six months holiday. When 
she was urged to take the vacant post of 
warden to the Anglican Mission in Lady 
Selborne, near Pretoria, she disliked the whole 
idea. Loving her comfort, and conscious of 
her own ability, she had loftier plans for 
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some high-powered career in social work. Yet 
when she was deported from South Africa 
three years later, she wept at being torn away 
from the Mission and the life of the African 
location with which she had become so com- 
pletely merged. The Africans had claimed 
another European heart. 

This book is the story of how Hannah 
Stanton became ‘committed’ as all her pre- 
decessors had done. As warden of Tumelong 
Mission she became identified with the lives 
of the Africans from the inside, instead of 
regarding them as a ‘problem’ or an object 
for charity. And in this position the real 
meaning of apartheid broke over her in a 
series of shocks. She soon found that it stood 
for physical brutality. Within four weeks of 
her arrival a peaceful meeting of Africans in 
support of the bus boycott, which was held 
on a plot of land outside the Mission, was 
violently broken up by the police. Men, 
women and children were gratuitously beaten 
up. ‘From that moment onwards,’ she writes, 
‘L was committed to the African cause.’ Her 
protest to the authorities put the first black 
mark against her name. 

But she quickly grasped the more sophisti- 
cated hypocrisies of apartheid. Living in 
Lady Selborne she learned what the owner- 
ship of freehold meant to the African. The 
location had its slums, of course, but it also 
had many comfortable and well-cared-ior 
homes. It also enjoyed a healthy site and a 
superb view. But she found that this colour- 
ful and integrated African community was 
doomed to die, its people to be uprooted to 
hygienic municipal locations further away 
from white Pretoria. In the new estates 
Africans are broken up into tribes again, 
rents are high and the tenants totally depen- 
dent on the goodwill of the authorities. The 
woman who had come to South Africa with- 
out any political ideas was to write as angrily 
as any African: ‘The whites are envious of 
this area and want to possess it.’ She was to 
realise, too, that other Nationalist ‘reforms’, 
such as the Bantu Education Act, were an 
expression, not of ‘separation with justice’, 
but of white arrogance. 

And so, time and again, she was drawn 
into protest. For this crime, in the panic 
round-up after Sharpeville, she experienced 
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the knock on the door in the night, the sense 
of helplessness in the hands of the police, 
arrest and imprisonment. In the isolation and 
squalor of gaol her sense of identification 
with African suffering became complete. This 
vivid little book is alive with it. 

BARBARA CASTLE 


Canterbury to Rome 


The Letters and Diaries of John Henry 
Newman. Volume X1. Edited by CHARLES 
STEPHEN Dessaln. Nelson. 63s. 


The complete edition of Cardinal New- 
man’s letters is planned to appear in no less 
than 30 good-sized volumes: those written 
during his life as a Catholic are all to be pub- 
lished before those he wrote during the first 
half of his life. Hence the present Volume XI 
is the first of the long series to come. It begins 
with the numerous letters to friends an- 
nouncing his long-expected change of 
allegiance from Canterbury to Rome, and 
ends with the writer in the College of Propa- 
ganda in Rome, preparing for his re-ordina- 
tion, only 15 months later. 

Though pervaded by an atmosphere of 
peace and fulfilment — typical of the new con- 
vert but deepened by the sense of release from 
an insupportable situation —- these letters 
reflect the energy with which Newman tackles 
the practical problems of his re-adaptation. 
He is predominantly concerned with the 
many friends who have preceded or are 
following him on the path to Rome or 
wavering at the crossroads, and one is struck 
first of all by the personal intensity of his 
friendships with these others: his sensitivity 
to the individual character and circumstances 
of his correspondents always qualifies his 
proselytising zeal; while entreating or almost 
goading some of them into the fold he is 
warning others to look before they leap. 
Secondly, the allusions to conversions present 
or impending reminds us of what a rent was 
torn in the Anglican Establishment by New- 
man’s defection from it. These intimacies are 
related to what was felt as a national event, a 
scandal that relegated Corn Laws and Free 
Trade to the background of public discussion; 
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a cultural revolt in which Oxford University, 
released from the spell of Newman’s religious 
eloquence, suddenly awakened into a merely 
secular world. 

Thirdly, what of the letters that contain 
clues to the intellectual position which finally 
left him no alternative but to change his 
religion? Perhaps the most interesting of 
these are to Henry Wilberforce (in particular 
that of 4 July 1846) on the Papal supremacy. 
Newman's declaration that he personally 
believes in the Church, nct on the evidence of 
the first Apostles, but from faith in its con- 
tinuing existence as the historical fact which 
includes their evidence, reminds one of what 
Dean Inge said of Newman’s mental disposi- 
tion, that it was poles apart from any Platonic 
belief in universais. His implicit theory of 
knowledge was in its way as ‘sensationalist’ as 
Locke's: ‘first principles were abstractions 
from facts, not elementary truths prior to 
reasoning’. Thus he really rejected, or dis- 
regarded, the appeal to reason on which the 
Catholic natural theology was based: his 
assent to the Church was to its concrete 
reality, as the most integral and enduring 
Christian community. Such a position can be 
made to look absurd if it is used (as he 
occasionally did use it) to justify popular 
superstition, but it is not at all absurd in itself. 
It was the essentially modern element in his 
mind which made him so perplexing to the 
people most interested in him. His ecclesio- 
logical view had nothing in common with the 
Gothic revivalism and medievalism of his 
times, even if there was some of that senti- 
ment in the Anglican Catholic movement of 
which he was the chief creator and 
indubitable leader It is perhaps not in- 
significant that he had a relative dislike for 
Gothic architecture compared with the 
classic, as we see here in the letters from 
Italy 

But spiritual traditionalism combined with 
a glorified empiricism was bound to be even 
less comprehensible to his new co-religionists 
than to those he had to desert. This was to 
lead to his long, frustrating but invaluable 
struggle for a Catholic education capable of 
coping with the ‘new learning’ ruled by the 
modern sciences. In his attempts to create a 
corresponding Catholic journalism, his 
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liberalising insights were almost as liable to 
suspicion from liberal Catholics as from 
Ultramontanes. All this belongs to the later 
volumes, but even here, while he is still but a 
neophyte in Rome, we find him under fire for 
his book on the development of Christian 
doctrine — from members of the hierarchy not 
in Rome, but in America. 

Thirty volumes of letters may well seem too 
much of a good thing, including, as it does, all 
the repetitions of the same things to different 
correspondents; and when the best letters 
must have been published long before. On 
the other hand, this greatest of English 
Catholic figures since the Reformation, be- 
sides being one of the finest and most 
fascinating of all letter writers, is the best 
example of his own saying that ‘a man’s life 
is in his letters’. And this project of total 
publication, we learn from the Introduction, 
is embarked upon partly to correct what 
biographers have made of him. Thus the 
Editor (himself a member of the Birmingham 
Oratory that Newman founded) hopes that 
the tragic and frustrated, even  hyper- 
sensitive hero of Wilfrid Ward’s monumental 
biography will be increasingly balanced by 
the brighter, more natural and serener aspects 
of his character. This is fair enough. It is not 
quite so fair to quote Wilfrid Ward's sister’s 
remark about him (made during the 
Modernist controversy), that he was ‘a 
prodigious blab’. Those words were written 
by Newman himself about their father nearly 
half a century earlier; and their repetition 
applied to the son by a critical sister is not 
evidence. But this is a trifling blemish in a 
highly informative and valuable Introduction. 

PHILIP MAIRET 


From Russia, with Love 


Winter’s Tales 7. Edited by C. P. SNow and 
PAMELA HANSFORD JOHNSON. Macmillan. 
18s. 


Tales from the Don. By MikHaiL SHOLOKHOV. 
Translated by H. C. Stevens. Putnam. 
18s. 

New Writers I. 
Ils. 6d. 

A Handful of Time. By HELEN FoLey. Hodder 
& Stoughton. 16s. 


The Wilderness-Stone. By RopeRT NATHAN. 
W.H. Allen. 13s. 6d. 


This year’s Winter’s Tales all come from 
modern Russia. They make a rewarding, sub- 
stantial collection, and it would be a pity if 
anyone was put off by the introduction which 
stands like a dragon at the mouth of the cave. 
A pity, but understandable, since C. P. Snow 
and Pamela Hansford Johnson discuss the 
Russian scene with a complacency which 
would be merely fatuous if one had never 
heard of Babel, Pasternak and people like 
that, not to mention Zhdanov, Surkov and 
people like that. To argue blandly that God's 
in his Kremlin, all's right with the world, is in 
fact the surest way of raising political issues 
which are mercifully irrelevant to the stories 
themselves. 

Two tales in particular linger in the mind. 
In Tendryakov's ‘Potholes’ a lorry overturns 
on a remote country road, and a boy on 
board is severely injured. Trying to reach a 
doctor in time, the driver pleads with a local 
official for the loan of a tractor, but red tape 
proves stronger than compassion; he has to 
make do with a horse and cart, and the boy 
dies in agony. Tendryakov combines Russian 
warmth and directness with a style which 


Calder. 18s.; paperback 


conveys every lurch and jolt of the journey, 
and a Kiplingesque feeling for machinery. 
Much shorter, but equally moving, is 
Paustovsky’s ‘The Telegram’, a story on tradi- 
tional lines about a woman in Leningrad 
caught up in her career and not bothering to 
visit her ailing, old-fashioned mother until it 
is too late. The ostensible moral is that we 
shouldn't neglect our elderly relatives, but the 
general implication that we should care for 
the past is almost as strong. 

The other stories are interesting chiefly as 
illustrations of present-day Russian life, 
though Tvardovsky’s anecdote about an old 
craftsman and an army major helping a 
teacher to build a stove could have been 
written at any time in the last 100 years. It’s 
a clever study of the amateur and profes- 
sional temperaments, but the author holds the 
balance skilfully, and the imperturbable stove- 
maker doesn't have it all his own way; the 
major, enthusiastic, clumsy, compulsively 
scribbling bad verse, is a sympathetic figure. 
Yevdokimov’s heroine is a  housemaid, 
entranced by the glamour of life in the big 
city until a chance meeting reminds her of 
the suitor whom she should never have 
rejected, and she realises that her happiness 
has been second-hand, bathed in the ‘light 
from other people’s windows’. Zalygin’s ‘Bob’ 
is more sophisticated, a contorted comedy 
about a nonentity thrust by accident into a 
high scientific post; there is a background of 
repulsive academic intrigue, not so very 
different from the home life of our own dear 
Lewis Eliot. 


The only dud in the collection is ‘One | 


Man’s Life’, by Sholokhov, a story-within-a- 
story about a soldier who survives slave 
labour under the Germans only to learn that 
his entire family has been wiped out, but 
finds the strength to endure by taking a war- 
orphan under his wing. Sholokhov cashes in 
on our inevitable response to Nazi butchery, 
but the piece seems to me straight propa- 
ganda, full of wooden heroics and ‘salty’ 
wisdom of the Krushchev variety. Sholo- 
khov’s gift for describing scenery and violent 
action hasn't altogether deserted him, but 
how far he has declined can be gauged by 
comparing the present story with the ones 
written in the mid-20s and gathered together 
as Tales from the Don. The peasants in the 
early stories are often in conflict with the 
young Soviet regime, and there’s no shortage 
of bloodshed: the knout and the rifle are 
everywhere, party organisers are hacked to 
pieces, kulak fathers slaughter their children. 
But the brutality is registered from the 
inside; only in the later story does it seem off- 
hand and unconvincing. 

I'm afraid that a Soviet reader would find 
his worst suspicions of bourgeois literature 
confirmed in the three stories — from France, 
England and Italy —- which make up Calder’s 
New Writers 1. In ‘The Catfish’, by Monique 
Lange, a girl drifts through the homosexual 
half-world of post-war Paris and settles for 
being a queer’s girl; it’s inoffensive, but the 
dialogue is stilted and the characterisation 
whittled down to vanishing-point. ‘Buster’, by 
Alan Burns, is the kind of thing which lots of 
us commit to exercise-books when we're 17 
and blush to recollect when we're 18; the 
hero’s a wet of the first water, through whose 
schooldays and growing-pains we straggle 
aimlessly. In comparison, Dino Buzzati’s ‘The 
Scala Scare’, a leaden satire about rumours of 
an insurrection which start a panic at a smart 
Milan premiere, is at least coherent. 

Helen Foley's A Handful of Time is a 
respectable library novel, ladylike if rather 
tepid, about two Newnham girls whose lives 
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and loves become entwined across the years. 
Frances, terribly nice and terribly English, 
marries a staid economist; Fanny, passionate 
and Viennese, doesn’t marry curly-headed 
Patrick, a don with a strong line in Wimsical 
allusive patter. The Cambridge local colour is 
laid on thick but quite enjoyable: at the end 
of it all, though, I'd heard as much as I 
wanted to about Patrick and his Fanny. The 
Wilderness-Stone, a phrase culled from 
Stephen Vincent Benét, symbolises ‘the dream 
of freedom’. Ill at ease in contemporary 
California, Mr Nathan — or his narrator — 
dreams rather a lot about the freedom of 
Greenwich Village in the 20s. in a sustained 
reverie about Edna, Elinor, Dorothy and the 
old Algonquin crowd that might have come 
straight from Perelman. | wonder why he 
didn’t write a straightforward memoir, instead 
of mixing up his reminiscences with hokum 
about reincarnation and the Beyond 
JoHN Gross 
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Gislebertus, Sculptor of Autun. By 
Grivor and GeorGe ZARNECKI. 
and Collins. 70s. 


The Sculpture of Marino Marini. By He_wut 
LEDERER and Epuarp Trier. Thames & 
Hudson. 84s. 


All that the art of the modern world has 
revealed depends (so it seems) on one basic 
discovery: the discovery. or rediscovery, of 
the artist. With our own art we know where 
we are. We are in the company of identifiable, 
idiosyncratic people; the cult of it is the cult 
of the individual. With most of the art before 
it and outside it we conspicuously do not 
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know. That art, the real other art, is anony- 
mous and thus apparently communal. Its 
effect is general, enveloping, numinous. We 
never identify in it the kind of specific, 
private purpose that makes the art of our 
own world. 

Perhaps this is due simply to ignorance. If 
we had enough work by one particular 
Negro carver. perhaps we could relate one of 
his masks to as personal a direction of 
thought as we can the picture that Picasso, 
for example. derives from it. Possibly, but 
on the whole more likely not. The question 
is clearly a loaded one: our ignorance touches 
a matter that is going to vex us more and 
more every year. We simply do not know 
how far the personal definition of art that we 
are pursuing really describes anything but 
the kind of art the Renaissance made for us, 
the kind some of us fondly suppose we are 
leaving behind. 

Some aspects of the problem are open to 
exact study. We could certainly know more 
than we do, for instance. about the immediate 
prehistory of the modern conception of 
artistic individuality. There are a number of 
signatures in medieval art, after all, and a 
few of them, mostly in manuscripts, have 
enough work attached to yield some impres- 
sion of an artist's production. But the most 
remarkable case is a certain Gislebert, who 
boldly inscribed his name at Autun on what 
is by far the largest group of Romanesque 
sculpture that can be assigned to a single 
man. There if anywhere we might break 
through the veil. Fortunately Gislebert is the 
subject of just the right kind of book (which 
now appears in English), a monument of 
method and affectionate insight, illustrated 
by an array of plates to beat any popular 
album on its own ground. 

Gislebert was a sculptor of considerable 
any standards. He must have 
brought a pattern-book with him from the 
headquarters of Burgundian Romanesque at 
Cluny but his use of it was distinctly 
original. Everything was enriched —- charac- 
terised, grooved. ribbed. beaded and drilled, 
flamboyantly fringed and arcaded — until the 
formula vanished under a crust of pattern. 
We become aware that what formed this crust 
was not only the pressing and individual sense 
of pattern but a pressing sense of the material 
of life which the received formulation would 
no longer cover. Gne has the impression of a 
half-naive impatience with whatever could 
not be brought real and vivid to the face of 
the stone. What was most personal in this 
kind of style was necessarily the most primi- 
tive and literal element in it. But Gislebert 
was knitting himself the sort of formal 
system (the authers collect a fascinating an- 
thology of it at the end of the book) in 
which the shape of each new individual 
imagining would eventually no longer need 
to be extemporised afresh each time. 

The impression of realism and humanity 
that emerges from the capitals at Autun is 
confirmed by the Eve which remains from 
the destroyed Nerth Door, a figure of quite 
extraordinary maturalness and _ substance. 
(Epstein may have fooked at it; certainly few 
Romanesque carvings touch us so nearly.) 
But when we come te the tympanum of the 
Last Judgment, which was the culmination 
and masterpiece of Gislebert’s ten years at 
Autun, the situation is altogether more com- 
plex. The style and the personal standpoint 
change as the subject changes. The natural- 
ness and the canen of physical proportion 
that goes with it are progressively attenuated 
to render the divine until, in the figure of 
Christ that reigns in the middle, the form is 
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flat, as if stretched by the tension of the 
mystery. disembodied, almost concave. 

The inconsistency of style itself is full of 
meaning. though it does not lead one to agree 
with Malraux’s description of Gistebert as ‘a 
Romanesque Cézanne’. (The consistent stylist 
of the movement was the sculptor who carved 
the tympanum at Vézelay, and apparently 
displaced a work by Gislebert to do it.) The 
taut flatness of the Christ has the look of 
architecture: it seems to share the substance 
of the church. We are aware that the whole 
building is made of the same stuff. Gislebert 
in fact carves various orders of reality, an 
ascending sequence, and the highest, the most 
serene and fearsome and least human, is in 
another sense the most real because it is seen 
to be of a piece with the real church that sur- 
rounds us. 

It is an extraordinary achievement, but can 
we entirely credit it to the artist who signed 
it? The figure of Christ is not only a mani- 
festation of the stony structure of the church; 
it also manifests, when we see it in its his- 
torical context, something more prosaic - a 
reversion from Gislebert’s normally inventive 
manner to one much nearer the Cluny style 
in which he was brought up. Is it possible 
that the very profundity of the effect that the 
variation of style mak =< due not to creative 
resource so much as a reiapse into convention 
or the intervention of episcopal conservatism? 
Even when we know so much about a 
medieval artist there is in fact an ambiguity 
in his role, a margin of doubt round what is 
evidently personal and unique. 

My own guess, founded, as much as on 
anything else, on the invention of the two 
angels who support the mandorla in which 
Christ sits — so precisely shaped to mediate 
between the several levels of realisation - 
would be that Gislebert was as aware of his 
situation as we are (and conceivably in the 
same doubt). The signature itself suggests 
that he was fairly content. Possibly the sense 
of a metaphoric poetry of material and form 
which envelops us when we walk under the 
tympanum at Autun —- and in the presence 
of some of the great compound achievements 
of modern art - is never due only to the per- 
sonal force of art, but to the common ground 
of it. to a place or a convention, the common 
architecture, the stone, the paint itself. 

Plenty of the art of the present reflects 
various and discrepant orders of reality. The 
trouble now is that the split is apt to come 
horizontally, down the very life-line of an 
artist, tearing him apart as he concedes by 
turns to what is expected of him and what he 
expects of himself. Looking at the creatures 
of Marini, which are well illustrated in what 
is a graceful and workmanlike anthology of 
his sculpture rather than a full-scale mono- 
graph, we realise that simply the effort of 
keeping steady and remaining whole absorbs 
most of the creative energy and accounts for 
mosi of the achievement. When the kind of 
elementary humanity that Marini is con- 
cerned with is so beset, the achieve 
ment is a real one. Even to be whole and 
still, just being, not even riding the horse, 
just sitting on it, holding to a rudimentary 
dumpling-like existence, is a victory. When 
the doom, miracle. apocalypse or whatever 
it is sets in (as it must) and we get to think- 
ing of what is in these terms unthinkable, 
then all that is left of the humanity is 4 
pathetic vestige, hanging hopelessly on the 
upside-down geometry. Perhaps it is really 
pathetic. But if the pathos is only in the 
failure. our failure and Marini’s, it will look 
in the long run merely curious. 

LAWRENCE GOWING 
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ARTS & ENTERTAINMENT 


NEW STATESMAN : 


By No Means a Fool 


DAVID DREW 


Opera is the Adlerian art-form par excel- 
lence. It survives, and occasionally triumphs, 
only through the effort to compensate for the 
deformity to which it is born. The rose- 
cavalier needs its invisible worm as the pearl 
needs its grain of sand ; an opera which united 
consistently great music with consistently 
great poetry would have no reason for its 
existence. In the country of opera, only the 
one-eyed poet is king. 

There have not been many regal librettists, 
and in our own century only one: Hugo von 
Hofmannsthal. No operatic partnership is 
better documented than that of Hofmannsthal 
and Strauss, and now, with the publication of 
their correspondence in a fine new transla- 
tion,* English readers can approach the throne 
from a new direction. Inevitably and fruit- 
fully, it becomes less of a mystery. But at the 
same time one discovers more complexity 
than might have been guessed from the works 
alone. 

At first, it all seems very simple. No one will 
dispute Hofmannsthal’s self-estimate. ‘I know 
the worth of my work,’ he wrote in one of the 
letters, 

I know that for many generations past no 

distinguished poet of the rank with which I 

may credit myself among the living, has 

dedicated himself willingly and devotedly to 

the task of working for a musician. 
But there is still a question to be asked. If 
Hofmannsthal was a poet of major stature, 
why did he spend a great part of his creative 
energies in the service of another artist? 
Hofmannsthal, who was nothing if not intro- 
spective, asked himself this question so often 
that one can only suppose conscience was 
hinting that his favourite answer was more 
comfortable than true. He says that he is 
stimulated by ‘the prospect of the beauty 
which will be called into being by a union of 
our two arts ...a perfect harmony of seeing 
and hearing’. In his more aggressive moments 
he stresses the satisfaction he finds in saving 
Strauss from his lower self ; and through this 
conceit he lets us see more of his own self 
than he intends. 

‘We musicians are known for our poor taste 
in aesthetic matters’, says Strauss with quite 
genuine perplexity, and Hofmannsthal’s reply, 
in effect, is a gleeful “Yes! Yes! Yes!’ He 
takes every opportunity to rub Strauss’s nose 
in his own alleged shortcomings - these are 
the ‘frank criticisms’ for which he is so much 
admired. But while one finely gloved hand is 
reaching for a little mud, the other is raised 
placatingly in a gesture of ‘mea culpa’. The 
frequent professions that he is little qualified 
to speak about purely musical matters would 
be more convincing if they were not so often 
followed by quite specific musical demands. 
‘And somehow, in my barbaric manner, I do 
know what it is all about’ is a neat compres- 
sion of his very qualified modesty in matters 
pertaining to music. 

The more one examines the great rolling 
sands of Hofmannsthal’s letters beside the 
short clear waves of Strauss’s, the more shifty 
they seem. As the relationship develops, 
Hofmannsthal becomes increasingly assertive 
of his intellectual superiority, launching into 
quite unnecessary aesthetic dissertations which 
are only a disguised kind of intellectual bully- 
ing. The straight kicks are far less hurtful than 


the sly backward jabs with the heel while he is 
pretending to be occupied with some abstract 
problem. Before long, poor Strauss is quite 
bemused, and cannot stop himself from pre- 
facing every suggestion he makes with such 
remarks as ‘Don’t be angry’, or ‘You'll 
probably say: Trash’ or ‘superficial musicians 
like myself ....’ 

One of the most illuminating things in the 
whole correspondence is the episode of 
Josephslegende. Strauss confessed that he 
found little inspiration in ‘this God-seeker 
Joseph’; there is something rather refreshing 
about the crude candour of this expression, 
but of course Hofmannsthal responded in his 
most Olympian manner. ‘As I see him’, said 
Hofmannsthal of Joseph, 


you would have to look for the music .. . in 

the purest region of your brain, where the 

imagination soars to the heights, to the pure 
clear air of mountain glaciers, to keen absolute 

intellectual freedom - a region to which, I 

know, you readily and easily soar, 

One can hardly read this last remark without 
a shudder. Hofmannsthal was surely aware of 
its virulent irony ; otherwise, the end of this 
same letter is uncharacteristically inconsistent, 
for he suggests that Strauss might find Joseph 
more appealing if he cast his mind back to his 
own adolescence: 

whether there was a Potiphar’s wife or not, 

there must have been something lofty, radiant, 

hardly attainable above you, waiting to be 
taken by force... 

For all his high-flown ideals, there was 
something coldly knowing about Hofmanns- 
thal, and many will find it more unattractive 
than Strauss’s famous vulgarity, which at least 
was straight. Hofmannsthal audibly sniffs 
whenever Strauss asks him for thunderstorms, 
battles or the like, and every well-bred intel- 
lectual nostril automatically follows suit. But 
in fact these simple, elemental things have 
always been the very stuff of dramatic music. 
The ‘refined’ choral music of the Renaissance 
is full of it. We find it in the ‘classical’ Gluck 
as in the ‘outrageous’ Meyerbeer and the 
‘intellectual’ Schoenberg. 

The truth is that Hofmannsthal’s pose of 
superiority was in the last resort defensive. 
If he had really believed himself to be a man 
of such superior sensibility, he would not have 
gone to such great, and sometimes cringing, 
lengths to make Strauss the vessel of his ideas. 
For his own peace of mind he may have 
persuaded himself that Strauss was Aaron to 
his Moses. In 1911 he writes in true mandarin 
style that ‘the public is never altogether 
wrong’: 16 years later, Strauss is still saying, 
with more justice, that ‘the audience .. . 
always sense what is right and grasp what is 
true’. In the pretended arrogance of 
Hofmannsthal’s comment and the confidence 
of Strauss’s lies one clue to the real in- 
equality between them. The other clue is the 
cold fury with which Hofmannsthal fell upon 
Strauss whenever he failed to comprehend the 
‘higher meanings’ of a libretto. As if explain- 
ing mathematics to a child, Hofmannsthal 





*The Correspondence between Richard Strauss 
and Hugo von Hofmannsthal. Translated by 
Hanns Hammelmann and Ewald Osers, with an 
introduction by Edward Sackville-West. Collins. 
63s. 
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would unravel the symbolism, and Strauss 
would say how clear and beautiful it was to 
him now, and how stupid he had been. But 
had he been so stupid? The very intensity of 
Hofmannsthal’s fury suggests a hidden fear, 
the fear that for all his intelligence and tech- 
nique, he was not fully articulate. 

That is the crux of the matter. Hofmanns- 
thal is a prime example of the too cerebral 
artist. His symbolism was never completely 
felt through ; for that, he needed, and some- 
times desperately needed, Strauss — just as in 
his straight plays he needed Sophocles or 
Calderon or Moliére. The legend has it that 
Strauss could not meet his creative demands, 
but in fact it was the other way about. Even 
during the 1914-18 war Strauss realised that 
the old days were over, that heroic tragedy 
had nothing more to offer. He asked for ‘a 
political-satirical parody of the utmost 
trenchancy’ and persisted in that vein. But 
Hofmannsthal would have none of it. The 
Strauss who in 1906 was attracted by Biichner, 
that most modern of German classics, might 
have been better served after the war by 
Sternheim or even Kaiser than by the nostal- 
gic, regressive Hofmannsthal. We would have 
been denied the dark, golden splendours of 
Die Aegyptische Helena, but we might have 
had something which glowed with a new light, 
perhaps even that same light which Hof- 
mannsthal himself at last acknowledged, 
bravely if bitterly, in the prologue to Brecht’s 
Baal which he wrote three years before his 
death: ‘Our time is unredeemed ; and do you 
know what it wants to be redeemed from... 
The individual.’ 

The work of Strauss and Hofmannsthal is 
one of the last great operatic monuments to 
the individual, and Strauss’s own flamboyant 
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Hofmannsthal’s abstractions. But there is 
much that is fine and moving in their relation- 
ship and despite the profound ambivalence on 
Hofmannsthal’s side, there was real devotion 
between them. This has been stressed often 
enough, and the splendid new edition of the 
correspondence will confirm it. But it would 
be a pity if Hofmannsthal’s wily intellectual 
constructions lead others to believe his own 
very necessary fiction — that Strauss was the 
fine but crippled workman, he the finer seer 
and the ultimate overseer. In truth it was 
Strauss who was the major artist — though 
from his greater height he could fall lower - 
and if the wider definition of intelligence 
includes the heart and implies the heart's 
capacity to know the more direct way to truth, 
then Strauss’s was the greater intelligence. We 
should not condescendingly leave Strauss as 
Hofmannsthal leaves him ‘with best regards 
from your librettist, who considers you by no 
means a fool and is very well disposed towards 
you’. By no means. 


Syd or Seed 


JOHN COLEMAN 


What with Aleksander Ford’s Knights of 
the Teutonic Order during that Polish week 
at the Curzon (I might have mentioned that 
London’s Polish colony, present in force, 
broke into tumultuous waves of applause 
when the battle finally went their way), 
Nevsky popping up on BBC television, that 
hopeless assault by Jews on Romans in 
Samuel Bronston’s production of King of 
Kings, and now Mr Bronston’s El Cid, clash- 
ing and zinging its way through three hours 
of myth and history at the Metropole, I seem 
to have spent an inordinate amount of time 
recently ducking arrows. El Cid probably 
tops the lot for sheer multiplicity of slaughter- 
ous occasions. Loosely built around a half- 
legendary warrior of 11th-century Castile, it 
fairly chokes the wide screen with a constant 
swirl of cut-price extras. Indeed that new film 
kingdom of Mr Bronston’s in Spain threatens 
to create its own history — scarred old men 
will remember how they fought with Hurd 
Hatfield under Nicholas Ray, rallied behind 
Charlton Heston 

Heston, as the Syd or Seed (the sound-track 
never quite makes its mind up on this), takes 
his occasions with that old rocking-horse 
nobility which has carried him through other 
sagas: he is as unreal as ever, but then so is 
the saintly dedicated part he is called on to 
play. Early on, he has one really magnificent 
jousting-match, a triumph presumably for the 
director, Anthony Mann, and the camera of 
Robert (Henry V) Krasker, and his end has 
a macabre poignancy: between these high 
spots, the film falls away. Sophia Loren, as 
Chimene, his long-suffering wife, is incredibly 
beautiful and null, Through deaths, imprison- 
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ment and twins, her eye-lashes preserve their 
black freight of mascara and her lips their 
immaculate paint, making a mockery both of 
the blood-and-tears around her and of her 
genuine talents as an actress. John Fraser 
turns in a fine, querulous performance as an 
irresponsible young king and elements of 
what may yet become Bronston’s Spanish 
Rep. walk gracefully through bit-parts. The 
score — by Miklos Rozsa, who also composed 
the sickly accompaniment to King of Kings - 
is swoopingly vulgar: mercifully, the thud of 
Moorish drums and the ding of broadswords 
take over from time to time. Committed to 
carnage and to crowds of costumed men, 
wending or serried, the director and his 
cameraman relieve some of the tedium with 
spasms of finesse. There is that joust, noctur- 
nal hosts with torches outside the gates of 
besieged Valencia, a virtuoso series of shots 
of a siege-machine trundling laboriously for- 
wards, culminating in virtuoso idiocy as it 
trundles visually and stereophonically over 
our heads like some vagabond tube train. 

The Best of Enemies (Odeon, Leicester 
Square) was produced by Dino de Laurentiis 
and directed by Guy Hamilton; two Italians 
and one Englishman worked on the script; 
the leading roles show a fair sprinkling of 
Italian names. If it weren't for all this, I 
should never have believed that it is seriously 
intended as a comedy showing up the futility 
of war and the underlying brotherhood of 
man. The Italians, in fact, are heavily patron- 
ised throughout. The simple, amiable plot 
hinges on an English major (David Niven) 
and an Italian captain (Alberto Sordi), 
wandering around in the Abyssinian desert 
in 1941, and taking each other prisoner turn 
and turn about. Sordi, whimpering, histrionic, 
hypochondriac, and Niven, crisp, hectoring, 
swinging a golf club, establish an oddly 
female-male relationship, which not all the 
high jinks — an impromptu football match, a 
forest fire, an Abyssinian ambush - can con- 
vert into comedy. It would be interesting to 
know if this Anglo-Italian endeavour is to be 
screened in Italy: I shouldn't like to be 
around when it is. 

The Pit and the Pendulum (London Pavil- 
ion) is billed as ‘Edgar Allan Poe’s’, which is 
a bit of a fib. True, those awful eponymous 
objects both occur in the grand-slam finale, 
but a lot of by-ways absent from Poe’s story 
have been skittered along before then. Roger 
Corman, the director, and Floyd Crosby, the 
cameraman, previously worked together on 
The Fall of the House of Usher, and this, 
too, is their film - allowing always for the 
slug-lipped, soft-shoed performance of Vin- 
cent Price as a loopy encastled grandee. Some 
of Poe’s hushed and ornate diction has been 
preserved, rather well, but the horror mounts 
more under the camera’s guidance than from 
anything done by the supporting actors. A 
coffin creaks open, darkened doorways hold 
menace, the sea bashes away at the castle’s 
foot. 

An exhilarating bag of cinematic tricks 
is rifled, in fact: some torture-chamber flash- 
backs are done through a purplish-blue filter, 
faces distort as in a hall of mirrors, and the 
screen is blocked off now and then to leave 
a pair of glaring, agonised eyes. Patently, 
much of this is nonsense, and some of it is 
just too elegant for horror, but it is the 
cinema’s nonsense and elegance: the sort of 
rhetoric that is inconceivable in any other 
medium. And it does work — on two or three 
occasions I nearly reached to pull down the 
comforting brim of the school cap that wasn’t 
there. 
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Henry Lamb 
DAVID SYLVESTER 


The memorial exhibition of Henry Lamb 
(1883-1960) at the Leicester Galleries is a 
substantial show for all that it doesn’t include 
any loans from public collections and at least 
one capital work in a private collection, The 
Round Table belonging to Lord Moyne. Lamb 
survives the test of an exhibition on this scale 
decidedly better than British artists generally 
do — provided, that is, that one doesn’t come 
expecting anything from his work of after 
about 1930. Among the paintings of his vin- 
tage years there is scarcely a dud to be 
found (apart from two utter aberrations, Nos. 
45 and 46). This can’t be entirely laid to the 
credit of the discrimination with which the 
works have been chosen: the consistency 
squares with a degree of critical intelligence 
and taste that is palpable in each individual 
work. Here was a painter who, as French 
painters tend to, knew what he was doing, 
worked in relation to an ideal of art, not an 
ideal of the artist, as his friend John did, in 
common with so many British painters. 

At the same time, the works leave us too 
much aware of the mechanics by which life 
has been translated into art. Lamb seems to 
have known what he was doing rather too 
well: an art that has anything of greatness 
in it always achieves a mysterious tension be- 
tween the artist’s understanding of what he is 
up to and his exploration of the unknown. 
Lamb seems to have been unable to let him- 
self go, to risk making a fool of himself - 
the risk that has had to be taken by every 
artist of this particular century who has done 
anything of real consequence. All the same, 
this exhibition does make the visitor feel he 
is in the presence of a highly civilised being. 

The USIS Gallery at the American Em- 
bassy is showing a selection of pictures and 
sculptures, mostly dating from the first half 
of the 19th century, from the Abby Aldrich 
Rockefeller Collection of American Folk Art 
at Williamsburg, Virginia. At the time Mrs 
Rockefeller began to make this collection, 30 
years ago, innocence in art was at a premium, 
technical deficiencies almost an advantage. 
Nowadays, we find it difficult to respond with 
the same shock of excitement to these provin- 
cial gropings. And yet the portraits attributed 
to Ammi Phillips, William Jennys and John 
Brewster still have a hypnotic power in their 
sense of naked reality, and the landscapes of 
Edward Hicks a poetry akin to that of the 
early Venetians. 

The Grosvenor Gallery is showing an 
extraordinarily interesting exhibition of litho- 
graphs, many of them illustrations to Sholem 
Aleichem, by the Leningrad Jewish artist 
Anatoli Kaplan. One of my colleagues has 
said of him that he ‘makes more sensitive 
use of lithography than any other artist alive 
today’: if Picasso is excepted, this seems to 
me incontrovertible. At the same time, when 
this writer says that ‘Kaplan is one, among 
only two or three, contemporary artists about 
whom I am certain posterity will have no 
doubts’, his declaration must be seen in the 
light of the fact that Kaplan’s language of 
forms belongs wholly to the 19th century, 
up to and including the early lithography of 
Vuillard. It seems to me that Kaplan is a 
delightful illustrator - but an illustrator - 
whose warm, sly, gentle art is quite free - 
unlike that of Chagall, with whom inevitably 
he tends to be compared - of whimsy and 
sentimentality. 
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Avarice and 
Alchemy 


WILFRID MELLERS 


Oddly enough, it has been left to a South 
African, John Joubert, to discover that Silas 
Marner — produced at Sadler’s Wells by the 
New Opera Workshop in collaboration with 
the Chelsea Opera Group orchestra — makes 
an admirable operatic subject. It has action, 
crisis, and a theme that — depending on con- 
flict between the old, feudal, agrarian world 
and the new industrialism — may claim the 
stylisation of ‘history’, while remaining per- 
tinent to us today. Rachel Trickett’s libretto 
brings out the social implications: though 
compression has meant some sacrifice of 
psychological cogency. In the novel Silas’s 
regeneration begins immediately he loses his 
gold; by the time he mistakes the gold of the 
child’s head for his lost treasure, his rebirth is 
almost complete. He has realised - with the 
help of Mrs Winthrop’s rural wisdom — that 
the true gold is neither the nullity of material 
possession nor the dedication to spirit which 
had led him to this nullity, insofar as his 
fanatical religion had rendered him unfit to 
deal with the world’s malice. When he finds 
Eppie, he finds humanity, in himself as in 
her. By playing down Mrs Winthrop and 
allowing Silas’s regeneration to start with 
Eppie’s appearance, the iibretto makes the 
central character barely credible; and Mr 
Joubert’s music doesn’t help as much as it 
might here, since Silas’s gold-gloating music 
is of the same kind as his Eppie-ecstasy. Of 
course the two are related; but the goid- 
gloating, even when hysterical, should surely 
be pinched, Brummagem pinchbeck — which 
is transmuted to pure gold by love. The dis- | 
tance between Silas’s gold melismata and | 
Eppie’s lovely pentatonic-melismatic song at 
the happy end is too short to carry complete 
conviction. 

Perhaps only Britten could have effected | 
this alchemy of innocence. Though Mr Jou- | 
bert clearly admires Britten greatly, he is no | 
passive disciple. I'd say that he shares with 
Britten a remarkable ability both to invent 
instrumental figurations that grow from ex- | 
pressive and physical gestures in the action, | 
and to build extended scenes with them. He 
also shares with Stravinsky a fondness for 
ostinati: a useful technique for a theatre 
composer, negatively because stretches of an 
opera must be backzround to drama, posi- 
tively because an ostinato can reinforce ten- 
sion and climax. The test of an opera com- 
poser lies in his handling of the transitions 
from background to foreground — when the 
physical gestures grow into lyrical monologue 
or into the dialogue of ensemble, which must 
depend, not on cumulative repetition, but on 
harmonic and tonal movement. While Mr 
Joubert sometimes drives his ostinati hard, 
he passes this test splendidly. The almost 
Puccinian moments of lyrical consummation, 
the Verdian ensembles and the big choruses 
(especially the boldly simple ground-bass 
finale) snow the integration of musical with 
theatrical logic that marks the born opera 
composer. Silas Marner has most qualities an 
honest, 20th-century, popular opera ought to 
have, Without disrespect to this brave but no 
more than adequately performed and less than 
adequately produced trial-run, I'd like to see 
the piece given its chance in the regular Sad- 
ket’s Wells repertory. 
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“You're very clever,” said the Clown, 
“At doing what you do, 

But though I’m no chameleon 

I’m quite a mimic too. 

If someone stole my Guinness, say, 
Then I'd change colour right away. 
I'd go quite green with envy if 

They took my favourite drink— 

A fellow needs one every day 

To keep him in the pink, 

So if you’re ever feeling blue 

Then always go and have a few.” 
“I’m feeling like a Guinness now,” 
The saurian replied, 

“And if you watch me very close 

I'll look like one, beside.” 

But though he turned a darker hue 
He bore no likeness to the brew. — 
The poor Chameleon blushed at this, 
He went a fiery red. 

“That’s nothing like a Guinness, no!”’ 
The Clown abruptly said. 

“But nothing is—you’re not to blame— 
Except another of the same.” 

And that’s the MorAL of this fable 
Guinness is quite in-im-it-able. 


Guinness 


is good for you—and me 


" G.E. 3667.C 
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Honeyed Words 


ANNABEL FARJEON 

A ballet in which the story is danced by 
certain of the characters, recited by the hero- 
ine, and sung by a bard, raises such physical 
difficulties, such problems of homogeneity, 
that it is a wonder it should be attempted at 
all. But Gide’s poetry and Stravinsky's music 
for Perséphone are tempting, and I see why 
Frederick Ashton used this work for his new 
ballet at Covent Garden. Perséphone speaks 
but she also dances. Eumolpus sings, with a 
chorus to back him up. Lilting about on the 
are the rest of the characters in the 

Déméter, the distraught mother, 
searching for her daughter, waving a torch; 
Pluton, the sinister abductor; Démophoon, a 
young man fed by Déméter on ambrosia and 
her own milk. He also seems to be one of 
Perséphone’s boyfriends, due to give Pluton 
some anxious hours during the six months 
when the young Queen comes up from Hades 
to renew life on earth. 

The story starts among the variegated rocks 
and flowers that are nowadays an accepted 
version of the Greek landscape. Perséphone, 
Svetlana Beriosova, moves about among her 
friends and speaks Gide’s poetry with a rich, 
melodic intensity. Eumolpus sings, the chorus 
leads the action on. This combination of 
dancing and singing is at times most beauti- 
ful. But Perséphone herself has too little 
movement, lest she should get out of breath. 
With long, cunning gestures she wanders 


stage 


story; 





about and stops, poised and alert, to recite 
the next delicate phrase. Pluton arrives, 
ravishes her, takes her down to Hades. The 
designer has not created a hell worthy of the 
brother of Poseidon and Zeus. In the old days 
the Greeks turned their faces away when they 
sacrificed their black sheep to the underworld, 
and they knew that the only sounds to reach 
his ears below the earth were the oaths and 
curses of men. Mr Ashton has been a little 
wishy-washy about it too. Keith Rosson, as 
the villain, looks so much more palatable, 
with his long dark curls, than Démophoon 
and Mercure, with their golden Marcel waves. 
Alexander Grant is a lonely Mercure, which 
is perhaps in character, but not seemingly 
deliberate. This dancer’s inability to make 
much contact with his fellows on the stage 
gives him the air of an outsider, of an expert 
who has been bred to a different set of tradi- 
tions. Mr Rosson dances with virility, lifting a 
peerless Beriosova through a series of the 
most bewitching postures. She is a mar- 
vellously luminous Perséphone, very pure 
and very adroit. In a clumsy little green bag 
of a dress, she appears more cool and aristo- 
cratic than any queen I have seen on or off 
Her voice, speaking above the music, 
falls in fine shreds as through a 
in the proper tradition, honeyed. 
On the first night, sandwiched between the 
solidly constructed Sylphides and Diversions, 
Perséphone appeared like one of those frantic 
thousand-piece jig-saw puzzles that are 
mounted on cardboard. The _ interlocking 
edges buckled a bit. the knobs were bent, and 
the final effect had none of the calm perfec- 
tion of the wooden toy. 


Stage. 
which 


Sieve. IS, 
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Audio-Semitic 
CLANCY SIGAL 


Shelley Berman, on BBC, was a graphic, 
almost text-book example of the intensifying 
Jewishness which has overtaken the dramatic 
arts in America within the past few years and 
will inevitably, though less frontally, be felt 
in this country. I don’t altogether mean the 
material used, or Berman’s origin (although 
both count), but rather the Jewish tradition of 
comic ambivalence — of beseeching aggres. 
siveness towards audience, of jocular grim. 
ness towards material. Like Chayefsky and 
Arthur Miller before him, Berman generalises 
the Jewish experience in America to embrace 
and make statements about all experience 
anywhere. Berman, unlike Mort Sahl, forces 
you to be a bit of a Jew. He is the anii- 
political, one might almost say the anti-Sahl 
artist. ‘I’m not going to make political jokes, 
I don’t do it in my country so I don’t see why 
1 should do it in yours.’ This said with quiet, 
throwaway truculence. 

The defect is that ‘Jewish’ humour, tor 
loose from its (immigrant, second-generation, 
American, mom and pop hating-and-loving) 
moorings, cannot meet, and is not answerable 
to, any and all experience. This is also the 
trap that Negro-istic hipster and homosexual 
artists live in. Good ‘universal’ art tends to 
be local. To the degree Berman avoided his 
more rooted routines, presumably in order 
not to mystify the English audience, he was 
forced to rely on gesture and movement. But, 
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HAPPY? 


Lasting married happiness is precious: and all too easily undermined. 
One of the commonest causes of strife in marriage is anxiety . . . the 


fear of a pregnancy for which a 


There is absolutely no need for husbands 
and wives to mar their physical and 
emotional relationship with worry. Be- 
cause now there is a new book which 
explains, in a simple yet authoritative 
way, all that a husband and wife need 


couple are not prepared. 


to know about family planning. “Modern 
Family Planning” discusses clearly and 
frankly all the proved methods, including 
the latest, most acceptable development. 
It gives an up-to-date report on the 
“birth pill”. 


Planning the arrival of your children for health, happiness and 
prosperity is the key to a happy marriage. You need this book 

. and it will be sent to you ABSOLUTELY FREE, if you 
fill in the coupon below. 


Send now for your FREE copy. 
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again in contrast to Sahl, Berman is 
exclusively the audio comedian; his act comes 
across better if you shut your eyes. He is 
fundamentally insensitive to the audience, his 
jokes anxiety-ridden. His roles on the stage 
reduce to the man who panics if he isn’t given 
his due in a ‘give-me’ society, the man who is 
Jjosing his small business without knowing 
why. His aura is decided by ugly little falls 
from emptiness. “Tell me, Dave, he tele- 
phones, ‘did I have a good time at your 
party?’ and suddenly he can’t remember his 
name. ‘1 had it here just a moment ago.’ 
Masochism is central to the posture (‘God, I 
am-m-m burning to death!’), the reciprocal 
sadism he turns on the audience never quite 
convincing. He invokes poignancy but, like 
the classic Jewish son, is set up to refuse it 
brusquely. This illusion (or is it?) of vulner- 
ability is a marvellously tense and efficient 
gimmick. “You don’t need me,’ he tailed off, 
‘but I need you — and don't I know-w-w-w it.’ 

BBC’s The Uncrowned King - A portrait 
of the Duke of Windsor and his times was 
muffled in deep, paralysing piety, with all the 
dirt — the truth, the pathos, the spite — left out. 
Some kind of congratulations go to the 
producer and crew of the unscheduled Story 
of a Strike which the BBC substituted for one 
of its zoo programmes. The Rootes strike, 
now defunct, would appear an all-round 
industrial balls-up. arrogant management, 
right-wing Union bureaucracy, militant and 
suspicious shop stewards. The basic reasons 
for the strike’s resilience were left hanging, as 
is probably inherent in a film shot in a hurry, 
but it was a good start. Now, more. 

AR’s Something for Nothing, a ‘study’ of 
gambling in Britain, was patronising, un- 
imaginative and without style. It was a 
mistake to oppose the vicars to gambling 
rather than do the subject on its own. Still, 
something emerged, mainly statistics. One 
letter in every ten the GPO handles is a pools 
stake, one out of every three adult Britons 
bets regularly, greyhound racing is becoming 
the gambling orphan. It was preposterous to 
make this programme without reference to 
class. Doesn’t anyone up at AR read New 
Left Review? 

Monitor, coming on immediately after 
Shelley Berman, had one of its best, with a 
tourist's eye view of the Spanish Art 
Nouveau architect Gaudi. But why didn’t we 
explore the unfinished Barcelona cathedral 
and learn more about the engineering tech- 
niques that underlay Gaudi’s surrealist 
imbalances? David Piper on ‘board-room 
portraiture’, with reference to Annigoni and 
Kelly, was dry, icy, devastating. 

AR’s This Week, the weak-kneed competi- 
tor to Panorama, continues downhill, lifted 
only slightly by the creepy spot on America’s 
ultra-Right groups. If the commercial channel 
will give us only one regular public affairs 
programme a week, must they make it so 
tacky, conservative and dull? In the old days 
there was a sense of enterprise (i.e. the 
Hastings Banda scoop), now none. 

N. F. Simpson’s brilliant Resounding Tinkle 
transplanted badly because the author was 
persuaded to insert a self-conscious frame- 
work consisting of TV critics watching the 
actual production. This kind of nudging never 
worked with Maxwell Anderson and Thorn- 
ton Wilder and it damn well won’t for ITV, 
particularly on a play that demands, above 
all, a straight face. As with This Week (see 
above), if you're going to do a thing, do it. 
Otherwise, back to Bootsie and Snudge. 
Meanwhile, BBC’s early morning Science on 
Saturday and Tonight remain the most con- 
sistently worthwhile fixtures. 
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Week-end Competition 


No. 1,660 Set by Peter Calvocoressi 

Lord Montgomery is now said to be con- 
templating a visit to Castro. The usual prizes 
are offered for an extract from his speech to 
the House of Lords on his return. Limit 150 
words. Entries by 27 December. 


Result of No. 1,657 Set by D. R. Peddy 

Evelyn Waugh’s Unconditional Surrender 
mentions a wartime literary competition 
which called for an ‘Ode to the Sword of 
Stalingrad’. In the light of recent develop- 
ments in the USSR, competitors are invited 
to compose another ‘Ode to the Sword of 
Stalingrad’. 


Report 
The subject seems to have inspired far more 
high seriousness than wit. None of the 


‘straight’ Odes caught fire, though P. W. R. 
Foot wrote neatly: 
The living bleat as if a tyrant dead 
Transfused a sheepishness into your story. 

I was startled in one or two of the Odes to 
find a note of genuine pro-Stalin sympathy. 
Nearly all favoured large public metaphors 
(steel rusts, truth endures) and few explored 
the future problems of Volgograd municipal 
authorities. The Pindaric Ode of W. K. 
Holmes and the Chestertonian one of Peter 
Veale best combined elegance and aptness. 
Two guineas to each. A guinea to L. G. Udall. 
Debated blade, what good intent 
Has led to red embarrassment! 
Given a name which, wrought with fire 

and blood, 
Appears now to the Party to be mud! 
The Man of Steel, who erred, 
Is re-interred, 
To lie unhonoured earth beneath; 
Will they now hide you in some shabby sheath - 
He to be common dust 
And you allowed to rust, 
Or, with a different name, mayhap, 
Will you commemorate some other chap? 
Ah, better not! 
Who can foretell the lot 
Of any idol pedestalled today? 
Will you be tops tomorrow, still, Oh K.? 

W. K. HoLMES 


The Sword of Stalingrad was earned 
By people tough as steel 
Who, even as their city burned, 
Made Hitler’s armies reel. 
And Winston Churchill, at Tehran, 
Passed the sword over to That Man 
Whose name (in view of Krushchey’s ban) 
It’s safer to conceal. 
The Sword of Stalingrad hangs now 
In Volgograd instead; 
And locals, fearful of a row, 
Leave the old name unsaid, 
Because the Kremlin’s present crew, 
By writing history anew, 
Did what the Germans couldn't do - 
Killed Stalingrad stone dead. 
PETER VEALE 


Brave Sword, you call to mind the Swipes 
That strewed in gory heaps Teutonic Tripes 
Around the City of our Mother River. 
That Name that made the eager Hun to shiver 
And possibly the eager Patriot too 
If from the busy battle’s frantic view 
He flinched, or Duty’s Glorious Path, 
Or thought too much - for him a bloody Bath. 
But Time does quiver as it rolls along 
Much as our Mother River in the Song, 
Sounds mingle and the Letters which we spell 
Become confused, we thought we knew so well 
But when we look again, Oh clear we see 
and glad, 

Honour and Glory to Thee, Sword of Volgograd. 

L. G. UDALL 
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Science Notebook 


NIGEL CALDER 


I am waiting to see the first prose-poem 
which tells us that on 10 December 1961 the 
atomic bomb became man’s best friend ; that 
out of the terror of modern armaments there 
has arisen a brave new hope of a better world, 
shaped, oiled and warmed by nuclear ex- 
plosions ; that Hiroshima did not die in vain. 
For it was on that day that Project Plowshare 
was at long last set under way in the United 
States. 

Unfortunately for the organisers, the press- 
men observing the first peaceful application 
of an atomic bomb called Gnome, beneath the 
New Mexico desert near Carlsbad, seem to 
have had the fright of their lives when a large 
surface charge of high explosive was detonated 
accidentally at almost the same moment as the 
atomic bomb 1,200 feet underground; and 
then a small leak of radioactive steam from 
the shaft delayed their departure from the 
observation post. 

Watching the proceeding in a helicopter 
was Dr Edward Teller, who formally pro- 
posed a programme on the peaceful uses of 
nuclear explosions as much as five years ago. 
Ever since 1945 there has been casual talk 
about such a possibility ; but Dr Teller pressed 
the idea with his well-known vigour; and 
after a lot of difficulty and opposition (in- 
cluding protests by the potash miners of 
Carlsbad) the project at last got off with a 
bang. 

Let me say right away that the idea of 
peaceful bombs is not absurd, from a practical 


point of view. The ambivalence of applied 
science, which makes even anti-malarials a 
means of winning wars (of the old-fashioned 
kind) and knowledge of the composition of 
the upper atmosphere an aid to missile ballis- 
tics, applies in fair measure to nuclear ex- 
plosives. Nuclear landscaping could, in 
principle, create harbours and remove hazards 
to navigation; divert rivers, build dams, dig 
canals and reservoirs; expose underground 
ores; make passes through highlands and 
admit moist air into mountain-hemmed 
deserts. Another proposal is that oil should be 
extracted from impregnated sands and shales 
with the aid of bombs. If men hope to achieve 
some mastery over weather and climate they 
are bound to observe that of man-made 
sources only H-bombs are commensurate 
with the concentration of energy of a natural 
storm. 

The primary idea behind Sunday’s Gnome 
was the generation of heat and power. Pre- 
vious underground explosions in the wet rocks 
of Nevada have dissipated their heat in 
vapourising water at relatively low tempera- 
tures. Carlsbad was chosen because of its 
salt deposits ; it was hoped that heat liberated 
in the salt would be retained at temperatures 
suitable for steam-raising. At the time of 
writing no official evaluation of the experi- 
ment has been given, but some steam there 
evidently was. 

The kind of thing which the Americans have 
in mind is that a power station might use 
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such an underground boiler, fed every day 
with a nuclear bomb. As in a conventional 
reactor there would be the possibility of mak- 
ing useful radioactive isotopes and using the 
neutrons released in the explosion to convert 
Ordinary uranium or thorium into nuclear 
fuel. 

The difficulties are obvious. For an under. 
ground explosion the excavation is costly, and 
there is always a danger of the cavern collaps. 
ing. From a surface or aerial explosion on the 
other hand there will inevitably be a dispersal 
of radioactivity. 

The danger of radioactivity is not, however, 
the chief objection to the present Plowshare 
activity. It is rather the calculated tactlessness 
of it which is deplorable. No benefits which 
might accrue from the peaceful uses of 
nuclear explosions can compare with the far 
greater prize of nuclear disarmament. At 
another time I could imagine myself cheering 
so bold an adventure in applied science. But 
one would be very naive not to observe Dr 
Teller’s own military affiliations and his 
Opposition to the suspension of weapon tests; 
or to imagine that the Plowshare idea may not 
raise complications and suspicions at every 
step towards disarmament. 

When are we going to grow out of the idea 
that the fact that a thing is technologically 
possible is somehow sufficient justification for 
doing it? On the same day as the Gnome ex- 
plosion, Professor Arne Tiselius, the distin- 
guished Swedish chemist at the head of the 
Nobel Foundation, called for an international 
moral code covering the use of scientific 
results. One provision of such a code would 
surely be that attention should be paid to 
whether or not a given application enhances 
or hinders friendship between nations. 
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TAURUS 


It is certainly not the risk of nationalisation 
which has caused steel shares to drop by 
nearly 40 per cent in the past nine months. if 
jnsurance companies have been trying to 
recuce their stake in steel and cut their losses, 
it is because supply seems finally to have 
caught up with demand and the industry has 
Jost its glamour. Any business which uses a 
lot of new fixed capital bought at high interest 
rates is likely to suffer when its output falls 
far below capacity. The fact that the steel in- 
dustry is now operating at only about 75 per 
cent of capacity is due mainly to a running- 
down of steel stocks which will probably 
come to an end within the next few months; 
but it is unlikely - even if it discreetly 
stretches out its present development pro- 
gramme — to be operating as profitably close 
to capacity as in the past for years to come. 
Its immediate aim, competition being what it 
is, is not so much to produce more as to pro- 
duce more cheaply, so that it can fluctuate as 
violently with the business cycle as US steel 
firms and still contrive to make a profit. 

But the steel company results which have 
been coming out during the past few days, 
relating to the period up to end-September, 
are only just beginning to reflect this situation. 
Where they are bad (and they are a spotty 
lot) it is mainly because of a rise in costs 
which the Steel Board at home and competi- 
tion abroad have prevented the companies 
from making up fully with higher prices. 
There have been one or two unexpectedly 
good announcements — from Firth & Brown, 
which specialises in alloy (particularly stain- 
less) steels and is not typical, and from Sum- 
mers, which has somehow managed to limit 
the fall in its profit to the average drop in 
sales of steel sheet. But United Steel, the giant, 
has found that a three per cent drop in sales 
has produced a 20 per cent drop in profits and 
a 30 per cent drop in equity earnings, while 
Colvilles fell down in its second half-year. 

Consett’s net profit for the half-year has 
dwindled almost to nothing, and considera- 
tion of a dividend is to be postponed until 
the year’s figures are available; South Dur- 
ham’s 12 per cent drop in trading profit has 
been much magnified by the gearing of its 
capital, and the dividend has been cut from 
12 to 10 per cent; Arthur Lee has cut its divi- 
dend from 134 to 12 per cent despite an 
apparently mild drop in earnings. It is the 
dividend cuts (following the heavy electrical 
firms) which have upset the market more than 
the drops in profit. They suggest that worse 
drops in profit are to come. 

And the steel results may be part of a 
general pattern. When company profits last 
began to rise, in the spring of 1959, earnings 
available for distribution to Ordinary share- 
holders rose much more rapidly. But now 
they are falling more rapidly: depreciation 
and interest charges are up, profits tax has 
risen, investment allowances are falling off 
with the investment boom. Company profits 
reported during October-November were 
down by four per cent on the previous year, 
but earnings were down by 14 per cent; profits 
earned during the second quarter, according 
to the latest official figures, were eight per 
cent down on the year and equity earnings 
Were probably down much more. Dividends 
are still rising very slowly, but they may well 
fall before long. 


It is industry which has so far suffered most 


from competition at home and abroad, and is | 


* 

The food industry itself is concentrating 
fast: after flour, fish. The giants of the fish 
industry are Associated Fisheries and the 
Ross Group, both of which have been expand- 
ing fast, not least into the frozen food business. 
The Ross Group failed about a year ago in 
bids for Kingston Trawling (the Hellyer 
family managed to increase its holding to 


* 7 


over 50 per cent) and for Associated 
Fisheries: the latter, averse from such dis- 
tractions, promptly appointed Sir Hugh 


Fraser as chairman. It is now to take over 
both Hellyer Brothers and Kingston Trawling; 
it will then own the largest trawling fleet in 
the world, much larger than that of the Ross 
Group, and will control sufficient of the total 
catch, with nearly half the distant water fleet, 
to have a large say in the development of dis- 
tribution. And fish may stil] have a profitable, 
packaged future. 


Company News 


The Nottingham Woolworths, like several 
supermarkets, has taken advantage of the 
Licensing Acts to apply for an off-licence. 

Distillers has announced a half-year profit 
much the same as last year’s, but this year 
includes British Xylonite: spirits are 
apparently doing well, but the profits of the 
chemical and plastics companies are well 
down. 

Watney Mann has increased its profit by 124 
per cent, Flowers by 54 per cent; Bass by 17 
per cent; Guinness, however, has broken with 
the brewing trend by declaring a profit which 
is slightly lower. 

The government, to get away from drink, 
has issued its first six per cent stock ever - 
part of a conversion operation for £758m of 
4} per cent stock which matures in February: 
the operation as a whole not only reduces the 
debt but lengthens it and will lelp the 
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City Lights 
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likely to suffer more as trade restrictions are | 
lifted. But distribution is now coming in for 

its own share. The growth of supermarkets | 
has already caused the little men, particularly | 
the grocers, to combine in self-defence. But | 
the price-cutting which supermarkets have | 
pioneered in search of higher turnover is un- 
likely to stop at food. Discount stores, cutting 
the prices of all kinds of branded household 
goods, have appeared here only this year; 
manufacturers, who not only dislike price- 
cutting for its own sake but are subject tuo 
strong pressure from small retailers, still have 
the law on their side. But the walls of price 
maintenance are crumbling. Tesco, one of the 
supermarket groups, has just opened a dis- 
count store in Leicester which is intended to 
launch, in a blaze of publicity, the ‘biggest 
assault yet on resale price maintenance’ 
Tesco will have its troubles, but it evidently 
thinks they are a worthwhile risk. The Board 
of Trade may soon find that circumstances 
have given it courage to pronounce on the 
report about price maintenance on which it 
has been sitting for the past year. The struc- 
ture of distribution is in for an upheaval, and, 
unless the country’s appetite for consumption 
goods suddenly increases, the profits of dis- 
tributors as a whole are likely to fall. 





gradual revival of interest in gilt-edged. 
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BARCLAYS BANK 
D.C.0. 


1961 — A Harvest of Change 








The 36th Ordinary General Meeting of Bar- 
clays Bank D.C.O. will be held on 2 January, 
1962 in London. 


The following are extracts from the circulated 
Statement of the chairman, Mr J. S. Crossley, 
for the year ended 30 September 1961 :— 

If 1960 was a vintage year for political 
developments in British territories overseas, 1961 
also has produced an abundant harvest of 
change in the territories in which the bank 
operates, the most outstanding political develop- 
ment being the establishment of the South 
African Republic outside the Commonwealth. 


Rights Issue and the Balance Sheet 


The event of the year most directly affecting 
stockholders was the rights issue which was made 
during the spring. The result of this offer to sub- 
scribe for fresh capital, the first since 1947, may 
be of interest. Out of 10,879 stockholders, no less 
than 10,269 exercised their rights. In addition, 
applications totalling 1,288,465 shares were re- 
ceived for the 188,075 shares which were offered 
to round off the capital to £17 million. This 
mark of confidence in the future of our bank, 
coming at a time of increasing political and busi- 
ness uncertainty, has been a great encouragement. 
Whatever the immediate future may hold I be- 
lieve that in the long run this confidence will be 
justified. 

The results for the year show an increase in 
profits, after tax, of £128,653, or 8.8 per cent. The 
increase would have been considerably larger 
had it not been for the higher rate of profits tax, 
which is beginning to bear heavily upon us. 
Of all the taxes which have been introduced in 
recent times this, in my view, is one of the most 
insidious, being not only temptingly easy to apply 
but potentially devastating in its effect on pro- 
gressive businesses. 

The sudden, sharp increases in bank rate 
which we have experienced from time to time in 
recent years are indicative of the disorders in 
our economic body. 

It is hardly necessary to stress here the immense 
value of the smoothly working mechanism of the 
sterling area to our trade and, indeed, to world 
trade as a whole, as well as to the commodity 
and other international markets, so many of 
which are concentrated in London. If, however, 
the centre is to be perpetually Subjected to 
shocks of the kind we have been experiencing 
the whole structure must inevitably be weakened. 


Need to face the truth 


The truth is that monetary measures are not 
in themselves a cure for our troubles, which 
stem from the fact that we are living beyond our 
means. We are told that there is danger in over- 
simplification, and this is true. But it is more 
dangerous still to complicate an issue to such an 
extent that the simple truth is obscured. 

Mr Micawber’s famous dictum: “Annual in- 
come twenty pounds, annual expenditure nine- 
teen nineteen six — result, happiness. Annual in- 
come twenty pounds, annual expenditure twenty 
pounds, ought and six - result misery” has its 
message for us today. 

Our only sound course today is to reduce our 
problem to its simplest terms. 


Since when have the British people been unable 
to face the plain truth without a gloss on it? 
The problems of living with prosperity may prove 
as testing for Britain as the years of austerity 
through which she has so recently passed. Her 
people then gave convincing proof of their stead- 
fastness when they knew that what was at stake 
was nothing less than survival. 
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The Chess Board 


No. 631. The Basic Idea 


It's the one thing that matters; for just like 
most jokes are mere variations of a relatively 
small number of basic ones, just so a good many 
brilliant ideas in chess are mere wavelets lap- 
ping off some original brainwave. It applies to 
game-combinations no. less than to a_ study- 
composer's fancies, and the one may well inspire 
the other or borrow from it, and vice versa, Take 
this famous Rinck-study first published in 1903. 
/16/3b1Kt2/2pip3/5k1K/Q7/2P5/3q4/. White 
wins by 1) KtdS5+!,Qd5: (best); 2) Qg3}.K£5; 3) 
Qg5},Ke4; 4) Qg2+,Kd4; 5) c3}.Ke4; 6) Qa2+ 
etc. I wonder if, consciously or subconsciously, 
C.pablanca had this in mind when, at Moscow 
1925. White against Subarevy she reached this 
position. /4r3/1Q'qk2p/p4pp1/3P4/P4b2/6PP/ 
5P2/1R4K1/. The basic idea of Capa’s brilliant 
win was much the same as that of Rinck’s study. 
1) Rel}.BeS (forced); 2) d6}!, Ke6 (best); 3) 
Qb3+,Kf5; 4) Qd3+,Kg5; 5) Qe3}.Kf5; 6) 
Qe4t,Ke6 (best); 7) Qc4}, Kd6:; 8) Rdl} and 
Black resigned a few moves later. 

I took this from Europe Echecs, the excellent 
Paris monthly in which Milu Milescu, the Rou- 
manian master, frequently discourses on the 
affinity of games and studies. Take this study 


published by L. Prokes and K. Zmatlik in 1943, 
/5q2/2Q5/1p4p1/p7/k3p3/8/K7/8/. The solu- 
tion: 1) Qc4t, Qb4; 2) Qc6+.Qb5; 3) Qe4: F, 
Qb4; 4) Qd3.g5; 5) Qd7+.Qb5; 6) Qd4+,Qb4; 7) 
Qd3, 94; 8) Qd7+.Qb5; 9) Qg4:+,Qb4; 10) 
Qd7},Qb5; 11) Qd4},Qb4; 12) Qd3! and Black 
succumbs to the zugzwang whip. 

Now it so happened that just about the same 
time the Finnish master Ojanen. unaware of the 
Prokes-piece dealt with the same idea in an 
obviously similar way; but then we can go back 
as far as 1914 to see the basic idea expounded 
by A. Havasi in this very neat manner. /8/7k1/ 
8/3pKQpP/3p4/16/3q4/. The solution: 1) 
h67!,Kh6:; 2) Kf6.Qh5 (forced): 3) Qd3.Qe8 
(forced again); 4) Qh37.Qh5; 5) QF5!,d3; 6) 
Qd3:,Qe8; 7) Qh3+. Qh5; 8) Qf5.d4; 9) Qd3 
and so on until . . . g4 will enable White to start 
the final assault with Qf4+. 


A: Aarts 1961 But this was, by no 
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on the endgame. Here it is: /16/Q7/2p2q2/8/ 
Kp6/8/k7/. The key-move is Qe2 and since .,, 
Qc2 would be refuted by 2) Qel+.Qb1; 3) QeS+ 
etc., the main line is... Qbl; 2) Qe57,b2; 3) 
Qd5! etc. 

The 4-pointer for beginners is a game position 
in which White forced immediate resignation by 
one powerful move. For 6 & 7 ladder-points B 
and C are draws and well in key with our theme 
song; the former being the Polish composer's 
original cffering of a truly basic idea; the latter 
one of many variants of what has long been 
known as the ‘Koslovski theme’. Usual prizes, 
Entries by 27 December. 


B: S. Koslovski 1931: /2k5/6K1/r6r/8/4P3/16/ 
SR2/. 
C: A. O. Herbstman 1935: /8/2P5/16/kir5/7R/ 


IK2P3 2r5.. 





REPORT on No. 628. Set 24 November 
A: 1) Ktd7, h3%; 2) Kte7}, Kh8: 3) KteS! etc. 


B: 1) Bi6}, Ke8; 2) Ke7!, d6; 3) Bh8!!, Kh8:; 4) Kf?, Best; 
5) Kg6:, Beé; 6) Kio, Bd7; 7) Kf7 etc. 

C: 1) a7, Re2?}: 2) Kb1, Ral}; 3) Bel!, Rel:}; 4) Kb2, Re2:; 
5) Kb3, Re3}: 6) Kb4, Re4i; 7) KbS etc. Of course, 1) 
. + Reg8 woud be refuted by 2) Bg3}, followed by Bbs. 

Many correct solutions. Prizes: C. Allen, J. §, 
Brown, R. C. Chaturvedi, H. Garfath, A. J, 
Sobey, J. J. Walsh. 

ASSIAC 





~ Week-end Crossword 488 


Three book tokens of 15s. for the first correct solu- 
tions opened. Entries to Crossword 488, New Statesman, 
Great Turnstile, London WC1, by first post 27 December. 


Prizes: 


ACROSS 
. Intellectual bowled out in 


26. Failing 
without 





‘ 2 3 4 5 |6 7 


io 10 


20 
22 23 


24 


27 





a 


to keep a record 
error (6). 


. Worries about a receptacle 
for guns (8). 











a lofty quarrel (8). 27. Discontinue meetings in 18. ‘The last temptation is the 
5.Gaps being left, he went favour of the criminal (8). greatest —’ (Eliot) (7). 
oe DOWN 19. Glass acrobat (7). 
8 agin 1.Name for one who is 20, What Henry King ch 
9.Dogs make a quarrel in “" oS" Pn ae 20. What Henry King chewed 
the crowd (8). rather a bad actor? (6). (6). 
ae : 2. Frenchman who has to 2]. Accent on somethin to 
10. Rise like a smell (6). study under an anaesthetic wear? (6). ad 
12. The Observer is sober in (6). SET-SQUARE 
its style of prose (7). 3. City imes ahes . 
13 is ; . ch a a mes ahead of Solution to No. 486 
3. Not in this country having ; 
poetry at heart (7). 4.The place to find blue 
aw entertainment in London? 
14. Fruit which makes the (6, 6) 
dirty dog speak violently page ae 
(12), eciaeaas ee 6.The French scientist has 
to regret climbing after 
17. Paris models for copies? what is gone (7). 
To Oe sae 
T 7.Pawn and victim of bad 
22. Without = grassland _ the justice (8). 
picture would be banned © Ciateece half tend 
(7). pamphlets (8). 
7 pa oe ew 11. Means of transport for a 
me C7) professional with a good 
24. Best if returned home (6). shot (5, 3, 4). PRIZEWINNERS TO No. 486 
25. Forming a dynasty con- 15. Malicious as a coal-mine Mrs M. A. Bonner (London) 
taining the universal with- in the distribution of fuels A. C. Walsh (London NWI) 
Mrs Storer (Ewell) 








in the ancient (8). (8). 








ACCOMMODATION VACANT 
ING'S College Hall, Champion Hill, 


SES, has accommodation tor groups 
visiting London; mid-July to end Sep- 
tember. Single bedrooms, gardens, quict 


dist. Enquiries to Vacation Letting Secretary 


ILLFSDEN Green (Bakerloo line) 
Comfortable bed-sit. for refined gentle- 
man. Breakfast optional. Phone GLA. 3905 


‘O rooms and kitchen, furn., 
Garage available. CHI. (441 


ARGE b/s. to let in family hse attract 
part Edgware to 2 women; £4 excl. hig, 
plus occasional sitting-in. Box 7451. 


ALING Common. (Adj.). New unfurn. 
flats, s/c. 1-4 rms, Lux. bathrms, kits 
from £6 p.w.-£8 5s. excl. Box 7466. 


ARGE single bed-sit; ckg facs, h. & c 
20 mins W. End. £3 15s. GLA. 3704 


LARGE newly dec. bed-sitting room in 
young bachelor’s W. Hampstead flat 
All amenities available. Box 7471. 


AMPSTEAD close to all facs, 3 ige furn 
rms, mod. kit. & bthrm, s/c., c.h 
c.h.w., no colour bar, 15 gns p.w. David 

Ashley & Co., MOU, 3371 and 3373 
NFURN. room, share bathrm, phone, 
well-equipped kitchen. Rent free or 

nominal rent in return some domestic ser- 

vices. Suit | lady only. Loughton. Box 7492 
/C. turn. gr.-fir flat, Chjslehurst, to let 
from 1 January. Garage. Box 7567. 
IR rent: 4-bed furnished maisonette 
From 15 Jan. Quiet village ar Fxcter 

References, please. Box 7401 


4 gns 


| 





ACCOMMODATION VACANT—contd 


XCELLENT 
family house, students OK 
formal arrangements. Box 7462. 


AMPSTEAD, Redington Road. Unfurn 

4 room maisonette, use gdn, oil-fired 
central heating. Large kitchen, bathroom, 
cloakroom, huge cupboards. Decorated 6 
months, Rent £600 inclusive. 6 year lease 
and fittings £250 or offer. HAM. 6870. 


NTERNATIONAL Residentiai Club, 300 
double and single rooms. £5 full board. 
12 Parkhill Rd, East Croydon. CRO, 2634. 


LATSHARERS Register, 1 1 Beauchamp 
Place, London, SW3. KNI. 0232/0395. 


SOME claim to work miracles —- we just 
claim to work hard, hoping to find you 
satisfactory accommodation. We have a 
wide selection of flats, flatlets and bed- 
sitting rooms under 10 gns per week in 
Hampstead and NW London. Personal 
Accommodation Services, 28 Church Row, 
NW3. HAM. 0027. 
OTTAGE East Sussex, part-furn., 4 
rooms, k. & &. 1 mile bus & village. 
4 gens per week. Box 7449. 


ERNE Bay. I-rm flatlets by sea. Reas 
rents. Reculver Lodge, Beltinge, Kent. 
HITSTABLE: terrace house, 3 bedrms, 
2 recep., kit., bathrm, toilet. 4 gns p.w. 
Unfurn. Long let. No premium. Please 
‘phone FLAxman 9000. 
PPLEDORE, Devon. Artist's furnished 
house near sea for Jan., Feb., March — 
or earlier. 2 bedrooms and large studio/ 
bedrm. Open plan ground floor. All mod 
con. Sunny house & gda. £6 p.w. Box 7547 


room in Fulham 
50s. In- 


small 





ACCOMMODATION VACANT—contd 


CHARE Mews flat, W9, offered educated 
girl. Ring CUN. 1649 after 7 p.m. 


ACCOMMODATION WANTED 


Brits “overseas official reqs furn. flat, 
2/3 beds, 2/3 weeks from 27 Dec. 
Fairly central. McGregor, SHE. 8319. 











Ss’ RIAN young man, student, aged 23, 
anxious to become paying guest in well- 
educated English home, preferably with 
family of similar age. Will pay 7 gns p. wk. 
English references provided. Box 7551. 


OUNG bus. woman wants bed-sit ° 
kitchenette. £4 at most. Box. 7452. 


A c ONGENIAL yng prof. man, Anything 

#% about £2 p.w. Hampstd area. Box 7435. 
ALE teacher reqs, West End/NW, for 
at least 7 months, spacious room plus 

living facilities and amenity. Box 7423. 


RADUATE (f.) seeks furn. room, use 
kitchen in or near Victoria. Box 7460. 
TRINIDAD architect wants s/c. flat NW3. 
2 rooms or 1 large room. Box 7544. 
Sv 7. Will anyone give house-room to arts 
grad. (f.) studying for further degree? 
Use k. & b. Approx. 3 gns. Box 7541. 


CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


BATHING luxury perfected! Black Forest 
sparkling Pine-Needle Bath Tablets 
‘Silvapin’. Delicious fragrance, guaranteed 
refreshing. 21s. per gift-box of 36 tablets or 
29s. per 50. Sparkling Lavender Bath 
Tablets 34s. per box of 50, all post free. 








Ravika Ltd, 64 Aldermanbury, Lon., EC2. 


CHRISTMAS GIFTS—continued 





UNUSUAL GIFTS 

FROM RUSSIAI 
Hand-painted toys . . bone carvings 
ceramics . . . silverware . . . palekh- 
wonderful variety at the 

RUSSIAN SHOP, 

278 High Holborn, 

London, WC1. 


ware 





0,000 Antiques for sale every Saturday ia 
18th Century Camden Passage, Isli 
ton open market and shops - ideal! for all 

Christmas shopping. CAN. 5083. 
UROSHOPPING for Christmas. Books 
in many languages may be seen ai 
Librairie Hachette and the European Book- 
shop, 127 Regent Street, W1. 


LLOW the one-way traffic to the ideal 


Christmas shopping zone.  Briglin 
Pottery, 22 Crawford St, W1. WEL. 0605. 


EOPLE with taste like Primavera. Ideas 
this year range from specially woven 
Indian ties to beautiful pottery, glass 
wood individually chosen from many coum 
tries. Open till 4.30 on Saturday 16 Decem- 
ber. Primavera, 149 Sloane Street, SW1, and 
10 King’s Parade, Cambridge. ae 
STAmps from Russia. In packets Is. 6d- 
8s. 6d. (the latter contains the “Gagaria 
stamp); Wallets (Sports, Space, Buildings 
Famous Men. Flora/fauna) 8s.-Ils 
Illustrated Children’s Books, ages 3-10 i 
English. rhymes, puzzles, adventures, ‘s 
each. From Collet’s, 44 Museum St, WCl, 
or 64 Charing Cross Rd, WC2. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 
cost 6s 6d. per line (average six words) 
minimum two lines. Box number 25. 6d 
Prepayment essential Semi-display giv 
ing greater prominence £5 per inch 
Copy by Tuesday first post. New States- 
man, Great Turnstile, London, WCi1 

Telephone HOLborn 8471 





APPOINTMENTS VACANT 





UNIVERSITY OF ST ANDREWS & 


DUNDEE COUNCIL OF SOCIAL 
SERVICE 
ammtuing = 7 AND TUTOR IN 
SOCIAL WORK 


Applications are invited for the post of 
CASEWORKER in the FAMILY 
CASEWORK AGENCY of Dundee 
Council of Social Service. The success- 
ful applicant will be appointed (part- 
time) Tutor in Social Work in the 
University’s School of Social Adminis- 
tration. and will participate in the 
practical training of students. Preference 
to graduates with professional case- 
work qualification and experience. 
Salary £665-£975; placing according to 
qualifications, etc Superannuation. 
Car-allowance 
Applications, with names of two 
referees, to Mr N. J. A. Robertson, 
BL, 9 Ward Road, Dundee. 





WEST RIDING COUNTY COUNCIL 
BINGLEY TRAINING COLLEGE 
APPOINTMENT OF PRINCIPAL 


Applications are invited from suitably 
qualified women for the post of 
PRINCIPAL as from I September 1962 
The College which is situated on a 
very attractive site overlooking Bingley, 
has at present 250 women students 
training for teaching in infant, junior 
and secondary schools. Major exten- 
sions costing some £200,000 are at 
present being made to the buildings 
to provide for the expansion of the 
College to about 350 students in 1962. 


A house, pleasantly situated in the 
College grounds, is provided for the 
Principal 
The College is governed by its own 
Governing Body. 

Salary at present £2,250 x £50-£2,450 
but this is subject to review in the light 
of a revised Pelham Award 
Application forms and further parti- 
culars may be obtained from the 
Education Officer, County Hall, Wake- 
field, Yorkshire 








CROYDON PSYCHIATRIC 
SERVICE 
Applications are invited for the 
appointment of two PSYCHIATRIC 
SOCIAL WORKERS. Salary Scale 
£740-£1,000 per annum plus London 
Weighting. Car allowances payable 
This is a developing service offering a 
wide range of work and scope for 
individual interests and initiative, and 
in which Warlingham Park Hospital 
and the Croydon Public Health Depart- 
ment are ea concerned. There are 
at present 4 PSW’s in post and further 
particulars may be obtained from Mrs 
Eva Gregory, PSW at Warlingham 
Park Hospital, Warlingham, . Surrey, 
or from Mr J. S. Heap, Senior Mental 
Welfare Officer, 49 Wellesley Road, 
Croydon. Forms of Application may 
be obtained from Dr Stephen MacKeith, 
Senior Psychiatrist to the Croydon 
Psychiatric Service, 49 Wellesley Road, 
Croydon. 


SOCIAL 





ESSEX 
(a) STANFORD LE HOPE YOUTH 
CENTRE 


(®) THURROCK TORELLS YOUTH 
CENTRE 


Required 1 January 1962, or as soon 
as possible thereafter, a _ full-time 
Warden for each of these Youth 
Centres, situated in South Essex, which 
Provide formal classes in commercial 
and craft subjects and foster recreational 
activities 
Candidates should possess a degree, 
teaching certificate or certificate in 
social studies or youth leadership and 
must have had experience in youth 
work and/or teaching. 


Salary scales in accordance with the 
Committee’s Scales for Youth Centre 
Wardens (at present) Post (a) Grade III 
£975 x £30 (6) x £20 (1) to £1,175 p.a. 
Post (b) Grade I £875 x £30 (6) x £20 (1) 
to £1,075 p.a. The salary scales are sub- 
ect to additions for training and 
graduation if in accordance with Burn- 
ham Further Education Salaries Report 
conditions. Both scales subject to review 
from 1 January 1962. 


Assistance towards removal expenses 
will be considered. 


Details and application forms (quoting 

reference N.S.) from the Chief Educa- 

tion Officer, County Gardens, Rains- 

ford Road, Chelmsford. Closing date 
31 December 1961. 
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APPOINTMENTS VACANT—continued 





ESSEX COUNTY COUNCIL 
Applications invited from women 
possessing sympathy and intelligence 
and who are interested in working with 
mentally handicapped chikdren and 
adults for appointment as an Assistant 
at the Wanstead Junior Training 
Centre. The work is both demanding 
and rewarding and the successful candi- 
date will be given the opportunity of 
taking a full-time training course for 
teachers of the mentally handicapped. 
Candidates should be aged between 18 
and 35. Salary not exceeding £440 plus 
London weighting allowance according 
to age. Application form and further 
particulars from County Medical Officer 
of Health, County Hall, Chelmsford, 

returnable by 29 December 1961. 





COUNTY COUNCIL OF ESSEX 
Experienced assistant required after 
Christmas to help Housemother in 
Brentwood Home for 12 children, £475- 
£600 less £120 per annum for emolu- 
ments. £30 p.a. paid additionally to 
holders of appropriate certificate. 
Apply: Children's Officer, 220 London 

Road, Chelmsford. 





MID HERTS GROUP HOSPITAL 
MANAGEMENT COMMITTEE 


RESIDENT-IN-CHARGE, 
HIGH WICK, TYTTENHANGER, 
NEAR ST ALBANS 


Applications are invited from persons 
with experience in child care work to 
take up residence in charge of a unit 
for 18 mentally il! children under the 
direction of a Consultant Psychiatrist. 
Candidates must have considerable ex- 
perience in the running of residential 
units for children. This entails the 
administration of staff in liaison with 
the psychiatrist-in-charge, responsibility 
for the day-to-day running of the unit, 
as well as supervision over domestic 
and ancillary staff. The position offers 
great opportunities for anyone inter- 
ested to work in a unit actively en- 
gaged in treatment of, and research 
into, severe childhood disturbances. A 
partly furnished flat will be provided. 
Salary according to qualifications and 
experience, less a charge for board- 
lodging. Apolication forms and full 
details of the post, obtainable from 
and returnable to the Secretary. Mid 
Ilerts HMC, leak House. Catherine 
Street. St Albans, Herts 





BRITISH COUNCIL 
RECRUITMENT PROGRAMME 1962 


1. GENERAL St ‘~ E ENTRY: 
Honours graduates ge 21 to 35. 
IT STUDENTSNIR: 
Postgraduate _ training n teaching 
English as a foreign language. Honours 
graduates (men). Age 21 to 26 
Booklet ‘Appointments’ and applica- 
tion forms from Recruitment Depart- 
ment, 65 Davies Street, London, WI. 
Quote A 62 : 





SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES 
OF LONDON 


APPLICATIONS are invited from 
British male graduates for the post of 
Head Librarian, Society of Antiquaries, 
Burlington House, Piccadilly, London, 
WI. Salary £1.000-£1.250 by £25 annual 
increments. Applicants with experience 
may start at a higher figure. Experience 
in Library or archive administration 
desirable and an interest in archaeo- 
logical work an advantage 


Apolication forms may be obtained 
from the Assistant Secretary, Society 
of Antiquaries, Burlington House, Pic- 
cadilly, Londoa, W1. which should be 
returned by 1 January 1962. 





AMERICA 
Mrs James Davis (ACCS), 
Principal 
THifl OVERSEAS STAFF AGENCY, 
RICKMANSWORTH AND 
SAN FRANCISCO, 
CALIFORNIA 
is available at her office here to dis- 
cuss suitable child care and secretarial 
vacancies. 
ITALY - posts as mother’s 
and au pairs. 
Please write to 45 Church Street, 
Rickmansworth, for an appointment. 


helps 








HE Jewish Blind Society requires the 

services of a Matron and an Assistant 
Matron at the Dolly Ross Holiday Home, 
Braemar Royal, Grand Avenue, West South- 
Excellent accom- 
Matron should 
husband can be 
accommodated as well. Please apply to the 


bourne, Bournemouth 
modation and conditions. 
have nursing experience; 


Secretary, 1 Craven Hill, London, W2. 


NDEXER (female) required for London 
newspaper office. Some experience essen- 
tial. Write stating age, education, experi- 


ence to Box 7478 
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APPOINTMENTS VACANI—continued 


NIVERSITY of Queensland. Protessor 

of Philosophy. The University invites 
applications for the above-mentioned posi- 
tion. Applicants should hold a_ higher 
degree, preferably a Doctorate, and have 
carried out research in the field of Phi- 
losophy. The Professor will be responsible 
for the organisation and management of 
the University Department of Philosophy 
The salary will be £A4,250 per annum, The 
successful applicant will be entitled to par- 
ticipate in the benefits available to the 
academic staff which include FSSU type 


Superannuation, Housing Assistance, Study 
Leave and Travel Grants. Additional infor- 
mation on the conditions of appointment, 
staffing and activities of the Department, 
together with application forms, will be 
supplied upon request to the Secretary, 
Association of Universities of the British 
Commonwealth (Branch Office), Marl- 
borough House, Pall Mall, London, SWI 
Applications close in Australia and London 
on 20 January 1962 


NIVERSITY of Sydney. Lectureship/ 
Senior Lectureship in Economics 
Applications are invited for the above- 


mentioned position. The salary for a Senior 
Lecturer is within the range £42,550 x 95 ~ 


£A3,000 per annum; for a Lecturer within 
the range £A1,730 x 105 -— £A2,435 per 
annum. In each case cost of living adjust- 


ments will be allowed (at present £A47 p.a.) 
The salary is subject to deductions under 
the State Superannuation Act. The com- 
mencing salary will be fixed according to 
the qualifications and experience of the 
successful applicant. Under the Staff Mem. 
bers’ Housing Scheme in cases approved by 
the University and its Bankers, married men 
may be assisted by loans to purchase a 
house. Further particulars and information 





as to the method of application may be 
obtained from the Secretary, Association of 
Universities of the British mmonwealth 
(Branch Office), Marlborough House, Pall 
Mall, London, SW1. Applications close in 
Australia and London on ¥ February 1962 


NIVERSITY of Sydney. Lectureship 


Senior Lectureship and Lectureships in 
History. Applications are invited tor the 
following positions within the Department 
of History: (a) One Lectureship Senior Lec- 
tureship in Mediaeval History; (b) Two 
Lectureships in History (one appointment 
will be made in the field « American 
History and the other appointment in the 
field of European (including British) His- 
tory). The salary for a Senior Lecturer is 
within the range £A2,550 x 95 — £43,000 per 
annum: for a Lecturer within the range 
£41,730 x 105 £A2,435 per annum. In 
each case cost of living adjustments will be 


illowed (at present £A47 p.a.). The salary is 
subject to deductions under the State Super- 
annuation Act ne commencing salary will 
be fixed according to the qualificat ons and 
experience of the successful applicant 
Under the Staff Members’ Housing Scheme 
in cases approved by the University and its 


Bankers, married men may be assisted by 
loans to purchase a house. Further par- 
ticulars and information as to the method 
of application may be obtained from the 
Secretary, Association of Universities o 
the British Commonwealth (Branch Office), 
Marlborough House, Pall Mall, London, 


SWI. Applications close in Australia and 
London on 15 January 1962 
NIVERSITY of Hong Kong 
Lectureship in Economics Applica- 
tions are invited for the above-mentioned 
post. Applicants should have experience in 
teaching and research, and those with an 
interest in the economic problems of the 
Far East will be preferred. Annual salary 
(superannuable) is: £2.700 x £75-£3.000 
(man) or £2,025 x £60-£2.265 (woman). The 
equivalent of income tax in the Colony is 


Senior 


comparatively low. Air passages (or first 
class sea passages of equivalent cost to 
tourist air passages) are provided for ex- 


patriate staff on first appointment and 
leaves. Accommodation at reasonable rental 
is provided. Further particulars and infor- 
mation as to the method of application may 
be obtained from the Secretary. Association 


of Universities of the British Common- 
wealth (Branch Office), Marlborough 
House, Pall Mall, London, SWI. Aonolica- 


tions close in Hong Kong and London on 
1S January 1962 
OCIAL Worker (temporary anpoi 
required at Belmont Hosoital. Sutton, 
which is within easy reach of central Lon- 
ion. Belmont hosnital is a progressive 
neurosis hospital and the duties of the social 
vorker will be connected with in-patients 
and out-patients. Applicants should possess 
experience in similar work or in psvchiatric 
nursing. Whitley Council salarv and condi- 


ntment) 


tions (London weightine payable). Apoplica- 
tions, giving full details as to age. exper- 
ence, etc., together with the names and 
sddresses of two referees, should be sent 
to the Medical Administrator, Belmont 
Hospital, Brighton Road, Sutton, Surrey 
OCIAL and Mental Welfare Officer 
(male). County Boroueh of Dudley 
Snecial scale - £665 to £975 per annum 
This post offers an interesting range of 


juties working with aged. physically handi- 
capped and mentally disordered persons 
Applications invited from suitably qualified 
candidates with experience of aged and 
physically handicapped persons or mentally 
disordered persons or both. Housing accom- 
modation available if required. Applica- 
tions, together with the names and addresses 
f two referees, to the Medical Officer of 
Health and Chief Welfare Officer, Council 
House, Dudley, Worcs. by Fri. Dec. 


> 
“- 








NEW STATESMAN 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT—coatinued 


I OSPITAL Service. Administrative Assis- 
tant required in Planning Section of 
Secretary's Department. There is a con- 


siderable programme of hospital expansion 
in progress and the post will provide valu- 
able administrative experience. Salary scale: 
£800 x £35 (6) x £40 (1)-£1,050 plus £20-£50 
London Weighting. Application torm from 
Secretary, North West Metropolitan Re- 
gional Hospital Board, 40 Eastbourne Ter- 
race, London, W2, to whom it should be 
returned by 29 Dec. Please quote ref. 6. 


ATIONAL Council of Social Service has 

vacancy for Organising Tutor (part- 
time), for two to three years, to develop in 
conjunction with the National Old Peoples 
Welfare Council, refresher and training 
courses for voluntary workers in Kent; 
probably based on Folkestone. Experience 
of social work and/or teaching desirable 
and ability to drive car. Salary £400/£500 
per annum according to qualifications and 
experience. Further details and application 
form from 26 Bedford Square, London, 
WCIL. Closing date 8 January 1962. 


PPLICATIONS are invited for the | posi- 

tion of non-manual Trade Union 
Organiser, NE England and Scottish border. 
Initiative and good personality essential; 
TU, or Banking background and previous 
experience desirable. Minimum basic salary 
£698 15s. p.a. plus Cost of Living payment 
— at present 16%. Salary rises by annual 
increments and may be further increased 
for special qualifications. Generous pension 
scheme and holiday arrgmts. Applicn forms 
from The National Union of Bank Employ- 
ees, 28 Old Queen St, Westminster, SW1. 


[NDEPENDENT School requires (1) Young 
single man for January 1962, as teacher 


(maths and science an advantage, good 
games player preferred) and as resident 
Assistant Housefather, with supervisory 


duties in mixed National House with older 
children (over 14), Apply stating age, quali- 
fications and experience to the Warden, 
Eostatoest Children’s Village, Sedlescombe 

2) Qualified resident teacher for January 
1962, science and maths an advantage. 
Married man preferred, flat provided, some 
supervisory duties. Apply stating age. quali- 
fications and experience to the Warden, 
Pestalozzi Children’s Village, Sedlescombe 


HE Anglo-Continental School of English 

(state-recognised), 33 Wimborne Road, 
Bournemouth, will have vacancies for tem- 
porary teachers of English from 16 April, 
1 May and 4 June 1962, with possibility of 
Permanent appointment for suitable candi- 
dates. Knowledge of German, French or 
Italian a great advantage. Apply early to 
the Director of Studies, enclosing photo- 
graph and giving full details of qualifica- 
tions and experience 


H°ee SEKEEPER required 1 January to 
take charge of Domestic arrangements 
(other than Catering) for 200 resident 
women students. Salary £400-£500 accord- 
ing to experience with full board, residence 
& laundry. Apply in writing: Bursar, South- 
lands College, Wimbledon Parkside, SW19. 
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APPOINTMENTS VACANT—continued 


OYAL Scottish Museum: Assistant 

Keepers. 2 pensionable posts in Depart- 
ments of (i) Art and Archaeology, (ii) 
Natural History, for men or women at least 
21 on 1.1.62 with Ist or 2nd class honours 
degree, or degree or diploma awarded for 
post-graduate study or research. For (i) 
degree must be an Arts subject, preferably 


history of art, archaeology, or anthro- 
pology; good knowledge of applied arts 
in Europe or of the arts of primitive 


peoples essential. For (ii) degree must be 
in Zoology; special interest in systematic 
ornithology desirable. Salary on scale 
£738-£1,040 or £1,321-£2,226 according to 
age, qualifications, and experience. On 
lower scale, starting salary may be above 
minimum. Write Director, Royal Scottish 
Museum, Edinburgh, 1, for application 
form. € losing date 5 January 1 1962. 


Roe NBERG College (English- Speaking 
Section) announces two posts vacant 
January 1962: (1) Master or Mistress to 
teach Latin to ‘A’ level; (2) Master to 
teach Junior Mathematics/Geography/ 
Science/English. Creations due to expan- 
sion. Applications to the Headmaster, St 
Gall, Switzerland. 

ONSUMERS’ Association, publishers of 

“‘Which?’, requires an additional In- 
quiries Officer to deal with suggestions and 
requests for information and advice re- 
ceived from CA members. The qualifications 
for the post are an ability to assimilate in- 
formation quickly and transmit this in 
writing and by telephone in good clear 
English. No special technical knowledge re- 
quired but a good general education and 
equable temperament are essential. Salary 
£650 per annum. Please apply in writing 


only to the Administration Officer, Con- 
sumers’ Association Ltd, 14 Buckingham 
Street, London, WC2. 


A REALLY bright young woman is re- 
quired for an interesting post with the 
advertisement representatives of the lead- 
ing University publications. The position in- 
volves keeping systematic records but is far 
from routine and requires an alert and in- 
telligent mind. No experience necessary - 
write to Educational Publicity (Partners) 
Ltd, 14-18 High Holborn, London, WC1. 
OUNG man for Publications Dept. 
There are varied duties including Space 
Selling. calling on Bookshops, Magazine 
circulations, acting as Holiday relief in 
despatching Publications. Experience not 
necessary. Comm. Salary £11. 4 weeks 
Annual holiday. Write giving full details to 
Miss Summers, National Council of Social 
Service, 26 Bedford Square, WC 
ADE Union office requires Tele- 
phonist/typist: previous switchboard 
experience essential. Commencing salary 
£12 at age £24 - three weeks’ annual holi- 
day — four weeks after three years’ service. 
Good working conditions Apply to Admini- 
stration Officer, ASSET, 2/4 Homerton 
High St, London, E9 AMHerst 4792 
y good ‘class domestic and catering 
staff supplied and wanted. Call Ainslies. 
1 Dover Street, W1. HYD. 5995 





expansion, 


one of the following:— 
INSURANCE 
PRODUCTION CONTROL 
COST ACCOUNTANCY 


U.K. and abroad. 


required and 
advancement 


EEA) offer CAREERS in 
DATA PROCESSING 


. .. in one of the most prominent and vigorous com- 
puter companies now embarking on «a major phase of 


Men and women under 35 who are keenly interested 
in the prospect of planning and preparing jobs for 
operation by both service and customer’s computers 
are invited to apply. They should have experience in 


Full training in computer techniques will be given. 
The posts will be based in London, elsewhere in the 


Starting salary will relate to the high calibre of people 
there are 
depending solely 
details of career to date should be sent to :— 
The Personnel Officer, 
LEO COMPUTERS LIMITED, 
Hartree House, Queensway, London, W.2. 


OPERATIONS RESEARCH 
WORKS MANAGEMENT 
STOCK EXCHANGE 


unlimited prospects of 
on ability. Brief 





j 
| 
| 
| 











APPOINTMENTS VAC ANT—continued 


House “MOTHER “required 6 Jan., young 
adult spastic centre, congenial surround- 
ings, active social life, salary scale £475-£600 
less £120 for emoluments. Ape Warden, 
Coombe Farm Centre, Oaks Rd, Croydon 


OOK/Caterer (m. or f.) required for the 
Restaurant in a well-established com- 
munity of professional people. Up to sixty 
meals served to adults and children. Appli- 
cant with school-age child considered. Write 
for further particulars. Rumshott Estate 
Ltd, St Julians, Sevenoaks, Kent. 


ScHooL of Languages requires a part. 
time teacher (male) to be responsible 
for organising Students’ Club, mainly even- 
ings and weekends. Write stating age, ex- 
perience and qualifications to: The Principal, 
St Giles School, 63 Oxford St, London, W1. 


ECRETARY (shorthand and typing) 

wanted quickly for Quaker international 
work. Good salary for competent person, 
Apply Friends Service Council, Friends 
House, Euston Road, London, 1 


TH Better job for the Better girl. |. From 
Mayfair Staff Selection Bureau, Sa 
Princes Street, Hanover Soueee. WI (opp. 
Dickins & Jones). HYD. 6471 


HAT'’S better than “Teaches “at 
Tiffanys? - tea, a chat and a job with 
Winifred Johnson, Office Staff Bureau, 114 


Holborn, EC1 (next Gamages). HOL. 0390. 


Pp RSONAL Secretary, 25/35, for Direc- 
we. Advertising Agency, Wi. Sal. £700 

Portman Bureau, 78 George Street, 
WE ‘HUN. 


MEDICAL “Secretaries & Receptionists 

urgently required for Doctors and 

Hospitals Perm. & temp. M. & S. Agency, 
2 Queen Victoria St, EC4. CITy 7131. 


_APPOINTMENTS WANTED 


ALE social scientist, 31, experience in. 

dustry, youth work, further education, 
public & social administration, some case- 
work experience, seeks post, available 
January, London area. Box BB 


you NG married teacher (f.) wants. change 
from teaching. Consider anything in- 
teresting in Bristol from mid-January to 
July. Mrs Aijitkenhead, 8 Ravenswood 
Road, Redland, Bristol, 6. 


NDIAN B. Com ~ ie e 3 | sks office em- 
ployment. Patel, 8 Craven Hill Gdns, W2. 


FELLOWSHIPS 


HE University of Manchester, Simon 
Fellowships. The University offers a 
number of Simon Fellowships for advanced 
study or research in the social sciences. This 
term is used in a wide sense to include not 
only Economics, Government, Sociology, 
Fconomic and Social Statistics, etc., but 
equally fields such as the Organisation of 
Business, Education, Jurisprudence and 
Social Medicine. Values within the range 
of £1,150-£2,050 per annum (Simon Re- 
search Fellowships) or within the range of 
£2,150-£2,.550 per annum (Simon Senior Re- 
search Fellowships), according to qualifica- 
tions and experience. They ate open to 
members of the public services as well as to 
persons with academic experience. Applica- 
tions should be sent, by 15 Jan. 1962, to the 
Registrar, the University, Manchester, 13, 
from whom further partics may be obtained, 
and who will be pleased to answer any en- 
quiries regarding scope of the Fellowships. 


[LONDON County Council. Robert Blair 
Fellowship in Applied Science and 
Technology. Applications are invited for 
the award of the Robert Blair Fellowship 
tenable for one year of advanced study or 
research abroad in applied science and tech- 
nology. The value of the award is subject to 
variation, and, if the country selected 
should be Canada or the USA, may be up 
to £2.000 (subject to income tax). Candi- 
dates must be British subjects and at least 
21 vears of age. Further particulars and 
forms of application mav be obtained from 
the Education Officer, (WA.14/5/3316/12a) 
County Hall, SEI, (s.a. f’envelope neces- 
sary) for return by 12 March 1962 


AWARD 



































F. C GREGORY TRUST FUND 


A candidate for an Award must: 
(a) be a British Subject by birth and 
ordinarily resident in the United 
Kingdom or Northern Ireland 
at the time of the Award be under 
3¢ years of age 
suomit for the consideration of the 
judges, a published or unpublished 
work of belles lettres, poetry or 
drama 


th) 


‘ 
c 


annually to en- 
In addition to 
be asked to 


The Award is made 
courage young writers 
merit, candidates will 
show that they are likely to benefit 
from the opportunity offered by the 
Award to give more time to writing 
The Award will be made in March 
1962. Manuscripts are to be sent to the 
Trustees E. C. Gregory, c/o Wade & 


Co., Lloyds Bank Chambers, Bradford, 
Yorkshire, by 31 December 1961 
labelled on the envelope ‘E. C. Gregory 


Trust Award’. 
Though it is impossible to state the 
exact amount of the Award for any 
year, two Awards were made last year 
of a total of £700. 
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PERSONAL 








LEADING LONDON LITERARY 
AGENCY WITH FIRST-RATE CON- 
TACTS PUBLISHERS, STAGE, FILM 
AND TV COMPANIES IS PRE- 
PARED TO TAKE ON A LIMITED 
NUMBER OF NEW_ CLIENTS. 
SOUND EDITORIAL FACILITIES. 
ONLY WORK OF PROFESSIONAL 
AND DEDICATED WRITERS WD 
BE CONSIDERED. Box 6496. 





PARTISAN RESTAURANT 
and Coffee Bar now open under new 
management. ‘Sevendown’ cellar for 


London New Left Club and ‘BALLADS 
and BLUES’. 
meetings, etc. 

7 Carlisle Street, Wl. REG. 5741. 


NGLISH speaking Dutch-woman with 
daughter (10), wants room w. London 
family 6/8 mths from Jan./Feb. return ex- 
pert ckg, marketing, no housework. Purpose 
of stay, special studies London. Mrs Blazer, 
c/o Lessing, Fiat J, 25 Lang gham St, WL. 


Woman “doctor G5) interested in pre- 
ventive medicine, family and occupa- 
tional health, exper. hospital, GP Public 
Health, Administration, sks post where in- 
itiative & enterprise appreciated. Box 7403. 
\ poe DMAYER 6ft. grand, No. 19665, v. 

good cond. £90. (London). Box 7438. 


L' TRASET instant and periect Lettering 
from Paytons of Islington, 110 Isling- 
ton High Strect. € AN 183. 


OU can buy a share of a house in Lon- 
don and decorate your own rooms. 
Box 7467. 
NTELLIGENCE! May we test yours for 
you, and, if it is high, invite you to join 
us in Mensa, an interesting society with an 
unusual qualification? Send an addressed 
envelope for more about it to: C 54, ‘Sand- 
ringham’, Briscoe Road, Rainham, Fssex. 
4E Labour Common Market Committee 
(Chairman: Roy Jenkins MP) is pro-. 
Supporters who want the facts will be sup- 
plied with our monthly Newsbrief if they 
write: LCMC, Flat 4, 15 Greycoat Pl., SWF 


(HRISTMAS cards - Art Reproductions, 
Chinese, Indian and many other designs, 
also UNICEF, National Trust, African, 
Pestalozzi, Charity Cards. Waterhouse, 2 
The Arcade, Swiss Cott Station, NW6. 


YONTACT Lenses. Attractive girl offered 
U film part, who wears contact lenses or 
glasses with very strong prescription. Act- 
ing experience unnecessary Box 7323. 

LOBE -Wernicke sectional book-cases are 

still available. Details from D. Matthews 
& Son Ltd. Dale Street, Liverpool, Deans- 
gate, Manchester and Wellington St, Leeds. 


Available for club, union 








ABY MINDE RS, 88 George Street, Port- 
man Square, W1, are the people who 
send kindly and responsible babysitters at 
surprisingly short notice. Many are trained; 
all are very experienced. We also have a 
aanny department who would rather send 
you no-one than the wrong person. For 
Christmas, a new idea: babysitting gift 
vouchers, dclightfully designed by Alan 
Fletcher. Send to those of your friends who 
complain they can never get over to you for 
a meal; or we will if you prefer it. Tele- 
Phone W /ELbeck 3515. 
ESTINY of Man: 
Braziers, Ipsden, 
1962 handlist (incl 


ILY Worker Bazaar. International 

goods. Exceptional range, second-hand 
beoks. Home-made knitwear, clothes and 
food. Finchley Road Baths, NW3. 16 Dec., 
10.30-4.30. Admission . 


VOGHOURT made easily and cheaply at 


19 Jan. week-end at 
Oxon; send s.a.e. for 
summer schools). 





home. Yalacta Lid, Dept NS, Box 
135, Bradford. nly tata ; 
BALLOGKAF Swedish ball-pen; 3 year 
guarantee, long-lasting refill. Black or 


blue 20s. post-free. Caravel Press, Moxon 
Street, Li London, Wit HUN. 0492. 


HENDON Technical College . offers a one 
year’s full-trme course in Personne: 
Management for graduates and others com- 
mencing September 1962. Apply to the 
eng of the College, The Burroughs, 
Hendon, NW4. (HENdon 6061). 


QPEAK better Englis sh: 
natives. Marjorie Clayton 

PRimrose 2538 after 6. 
UTHORS “are invited to submit new 
plays for shop window production 








foreigners and 
LRAM. 


next year. owe Theatre Club, 104 
Crouch Hill, . (MOU, 5885). 
(REECE - a you been there? Have 


you thought of collecting its beautiful 
Stamps? Write for details Hellenic, 144 St 
Mary’s Road, E10. 


GALTs Make Good Toys. Write for cata- 
logue, order by post, or visit London's 
newest toyshop. Galts, Dept NS, 30 Gt 
Marlborough St, wi (behind Liberty's). 
THE Art of Seeing Readers impressed by 

Aldous Huxley's account of how his 
Sight was saved by the methods of the late 
Dr Bates, the celebrated American oculist & 
author of “Good Sight Without Glasses’, 
may be interested to know that this tech- 
nique is practised by the Misses Scarlett 
(LAN, 3626 & Brighton 52663). 
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PERSONAL—continued 


DSCRIMINATING Employers find find all 
their office staff through Stella Fisher 
Bureau in the Strand. _ 
CROSS Frontiers: The Friends Service 
Council (Quakers) welcomes gifts and 
legacies tor its international service over- 
sea. FSC Q ~~" Friends House, Euston 
Road, London, AOS 
OU can = lialian “effortlessly in 
3 months. Details: Setogni, WEL. 6655. 
OT C. of E.? Perhaps Humanist. Write 
Ethical Union (F), 13 Prince of Wales 
Terrace, London, W8. _ ee 
RUTH in Advertising. Join Advertising 
Inquiry Council, an Independent Con- 
sumers’ Organisation £1 p.a. ‘Advertising 
Scrutiny’ monthly. Inquiries to AIC, 49 
Cresswell Place, SW10. Se vd 
QURPRISE G Gift! Full details in Free 
“Know-How Guide to Writing Success’ 
(6lst ed.). No Sales - No Fees training. 
Free ‘Writer’ Subscription; two free writing 
encyclopaedias. BA School of Successful 
Writing I td, 124 New Bond St, London, W1. 
HE Linguists’ Club, London's Inter- 
national Centre, Niddry Lodge, Holland 
St, W8 (WES. 0989), & 20 Grosvenor Pla., 
SWI (SLO. 9595), for conversn & tuition. 
UITAR Lessons. Classical, Chesnakov, 
48a Cathcart Road, SW10. FL A. 4354. 
INSLIFS Secretariat finds high class 
posis for well educated Top Paid Sec- 
retarial & Accountancy Staff. Call 1 Dover 
St, WI (Piccadilly corner opposite Ritz 
Hotel). HYD, 5995. ies ao an 
WE type tapes same day. Hire, sell dict. 
machines, tape-recorders. Collect and 
deliver London. Tape-Typing, MON. 0188. 
FliZabeTH Biddulph ROI! paints por- 
traits from 30 gns. 6 Mountview Rd, N4. 
PRINT ING at less cost by offset litho with 
text in print-style type. Books, bro- 
Same, catalogues, etc., with illus. Susan 
Tully Ltd, 9 Blenheim St, WI. MAY. 6093. 
[_ONDON School of Bridge, 38 Kings Rd, 
SW3 Sloane Sq. KEN 7201. Club attached. 
MPECCABLE printing for NS_ readers. 
Letterheads to books. The Blado Press, 
171 Strand, Surrey St, WC2. TEM. 2545. 
OMESTICS Unlimited (ACY) for re- 
liable cleaners & babysitters. CUN. 0461. 
HORT Story Writing for Profit. The idea} 
hobby. Interesting prospectus free. The 
Regent Institute (S/191), Palace Gate, W8. 
RINTING at less cost than duplicating, 
even short runs, even when illustrated 
- and at what speed! William Kempner 
I td, 36 Brooke Street, ECI. CHA. _3588. 
43° Interest (Tax = by The New 
4 Hor nes Building Soc., E. Twickenham). 
Invest in a Society doocked only to assist 
owner-occupiers. Chair: A. Marlowe, MP. 
UREX gloves and rubber surgical appli- 
ances sent under plain cover. Write or 
call for our free price list now. Fiertag, 
Dept N.N., 34 Wardour St, London, WI. 
AMOUS Writers’ School, 53 Fleet Street, 
London, EC4. Courses in Fiction and 
Article Writing. (FLEet Street 7158/4734). 
PaAMity Planning Booklet free under 
plain, sealed cover. Premier Labora- 
tories (Box 46), 333 Gray's Inn Rd, WC1. 





HOLIDAY TRAVEL 


CHRISTMAS PLANS 
I ate-comers are in luck — they can take 
up one of our cancellations and enjoy 
a Winter Sports Holiday or an English 
Hiouse Party in pleasant company 
Come and see us quickly: 
FRNA LOW 
47 (ns) Old Brompton Road, 
london, Sw7. 
Tel.: KEN. 8881 (day & night) & 0911. 








RIVATE. skiing party Switzerland, 15 
days air. 17 Feb. S.a.e.: Kent, 5 Black- 


well Gardens, Edgware. 


BOOKS AND PUBLIC “ATIONS 


OMMITTEE of 100, Scottish Pit « closures, 
Katanga: articles, reports, pictures, 
news, comment and reviews on these and 
other subjects appear in ‘Peace News’ this 
week. Next week the Christmas Issue in- 
cludes articles by Bertrand Russell and Pat 
Arrowsmith on their experiences in prison, 
Alfred Hutchinson on political prisoners in 
South Africa, and reproductions of work of 
imprisoned artists and writers: it is 
addressed in particular to those in prison 
this Christmas for upholding their personal 
and political beliefs. Copies of ‘Peace News’ 
can be obtained for 8d. post free from 5 
Caledonian Road, NI, or ordered for 6d. 
—— your newsagent. 


EXT to No Time’ - present problems 

solved with this heuretic book of verse 
by Peter Jones. (13 December, Robert Hale, 
10s. 6d.) 





HE optimism of Modern China, its life, 

work, leisure - text and pictures in 
monthly ‘China Reconstructs’. Subscription 
10s. p.a. post free from Peking. Subscribe 
before end January and receive gift of 12 
sheets elegant traditional writing paper. 
Collet’s Subs. Import Dept, 44 Museum 
Street, London, wcl. 


OOKS bought. Labour Movement; His- 
tory; Politics; Literary Criticism. Ring 
Stanley Noble. MOU, 2831 . Day or evening. 
FRMAN books bought & sold. Libris, 
38a Boundary Rd, NW8. MAI. 3030. 
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BOOKS AND PUBLICATIONS—continued 


Stubli ‘stories and poems wanted for 
A o_o by The Transatlantic Review. 

Mss to be sent (s.a.e.) to: The Trans- 
+. Review, 33 Ennismore Gdns, Sw7. 


PoulTicos Cry For It! Andrew Roth's 
1961-62 ‘Business Background of MPs’. 
15s.: Parliamentary Profile Services, 26 
Palace Chambers, Bridge Street, SW1 


NY book on any subject. “supplied 
promptly by post. Unique exchange-and- 
save scheme available. Express Book Ser- 


vice, 37 Dryden Chambers, Oxford St, wi. 


CADEMIC, institutional and personal 

printing and publishing. Experienced 
publisher, in private capacity, offers ad- 
visory service om consultancy or retainer 
basis. Box 7404. 


ERMAN "literature. 
Box 7494, 


HAMPSTEAD'S High Hill Bookshop is 
now “open every weekday from 9-7 p.m. 
Nearly 2,500 paperback titles in stock. 
6 High Street, NW3. (HAM. 2218). 


IDERSONAL_ attention to overseas ‘orders 
all types of books. Poole-Bickford, 
a Buckingham St, Strand, London, WC2. 


PE John and the Cold War’; F A. 
Ridley. Brilliant survey of Roman 
Catholicism against atheistic Communism. 
5s. 4d. pp. F Maitland, 22 Hamilton Pk, NS 


Ltorp: S Bookshop, 64) High St, Wimble- 
don. New room now open. 2nd-hand 
books, prints. Christmas cards, new books 
suitable as presents. 


LBRaRIES bought: politics, economies, 
world affairs. Labour Party/TUC/CI 
Congress Rpts. We collect. RIV. 6807, The 
Hammersmith Bookshop, London, W6. 


TYPING AND TRANSLATIONS 


FIKST CLASS DUPLICATING 
(Reports, Memoranda, Price Lists etc.) 
PROFESSIONAL TYPING (MSS, 
Tapes), VERBATIM SHORTHAND 
(Conference “s orting etc.), TRANS- 
LATING. IVATE TUITION 
(Shorthand/ Typing etc.) 
MABEL EYLES AND PARTNERS, 
10 BEACONSFIELD ROAD, 
LONDON, N11 (ENTerprise 3324). 























Best Prices” paid. 





























JEAN McDougall for typing, translations. 
24-hour duplicating service 31 Ken- 
sington Church St, W8. WES 5809. 


aACSIMILE typewritten jetters, maiching- 

in, addressing. duplicating, mailing, 
statistical and general typing, dictabeits, 
tapes, letterpress, calculating, typewriters 
tor hire. Imperial Typewriting Service. %6/ 
38 Dean St, W1. GER. 7074. 
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TYPING AND TRANSLATIONS—contd 


Att. kinds of typewriting and duplicating. 
Maureen Garnham, 8 St George's 
Terrace NW1 PRI 7142. 
ACCURATE professional typewriting, 
highly recommended by famous authors 
& publishers. Novels, plays, poetry, theses, 
etc. Revision/editing. Mrs D. Shirley, 138 
Green Lane, Edgware, Middx. STO. 6020. 


UPLICATING, mailing, typing letters, 

MSS, schedules & tapes, etc. Consult 
Gen Man., Reed's Agency, 29la Archway 
Rd, No. FIT. 224 41 


MES Jolly will type or “duplicate it { it for 
you. 26 Charing Cross Rd TEM 5588. 


GHORTHAND- typing dictation service, 
duplicating, mailing, translations, tapes 
etc., Ainslies Secretarial Service, 1 ‘Dover 





wt, We. HYD. SO 
jay Cory for all typing, duplicating. 
Bills/Quantity. Parliament Mansions, 


Abbey Orchard St, SW1. ABBey 2354/5317. 
ANUSCRIPTS typed. Pat Johnson, 12 
Bournemouth Rd, SW19. MOU. 6136. 

YPING, _ type-facsimile, duplicating, 
mailing, invoicing, calculating etc., The 

Type-Facsimile Service, 11 Ludgate Hill, 

EC4. CITy 3586. BO RE oe, ie i 

RANSLATIONS, typing, duplicating, top 
class work. Ainslies Secretariat, 1 Dover 

St. (corner: Piccadilly) W1 HYD 5995. 


STUDENTSHIPS & GRANTS 


HE Univers sity of Manchester. Research 
Studentships and Grants in Economic 
and Social Studies. Applications are invited 
for the above Studentships and Grants for 
Research in Fconomics, Economic Statistics, 
Government, Social Administration, Social 
Anthropology, Sociology, or the Economics 
and Organisation of Business, tenable for 
one year in the first instance, and renewable 
for a further period not exceeding two years. 
The Studentships are normally of the value 
of £350 or £400. They are offered to candi- 
dates who have obtained the degree of 
Bachelor or Master in this or any other 
approved University. Applications should 
be sent not later than 24 February 1962 to 
the Registrar, the University, Manchester, 
13, from whom further particulars and 
forms of application may be obtained. 


apes SCHOOL 


|W Sherwood School, Epsom, parent- 
owned, progressive and co-educational, 
encourages children to explore their world 
and master its skills with friendly co-opera- 
tion rather than authoritarian pressure from 
staff and parents. We welcome inquiries 











from parents of genuinely progressive out- 
look who wish to take an active interest 
in the development of their children. 









PEACE 


ON EARTH 


Christmas Eve—and a child dreams of the excitement to 
come. Gaily wrapped parcels . . . cheerful crackers... 
the tinsel-strewn tree. Won't you help us to make that 


dream « 


reality for all the children in our care? At this 


the season of goodwill we ask you to be especially 
generous so that they, too, will enjoy a Happy Christmas. 
Don’t let us disappoint them. 


Please send a donation to: 


DR.BARNARDO’S HOMES 


383 Barnardo House, Stepney Causeway, London, E.1. 


1856 
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OPERA AND BALLET | EXHIBITIONS—coatinued LECTURES AND MEETINGS LECTURES AND MEETINGS—contiaued . 
; ribi- ' Meeting, West London Ethical Society, 13 
, ANGANYIKA Independence Exhibi- OMMITTEE of 100 Supporters Meeting HE : / 
THE ROYAL OPERA HOUSI olen Commnnensealis tenia Until 31 ‘9 December and After’. Caxton Hall, | Prince of Wales Terrace, Kensington 
Covent Garden, WC2 | Dec. Adm. tree. Wkdys 10-4.30, Suns 2.30-6. | SWI, Friday 22 December, 7.30 p.m ae St. kere -— pp = . ——. 
“ - : ; - - eadings, 7 p.m. “The Law and Politics in a 
THE ROYAL BALLET HITECHAPEL Art Gallery: Derek Cuaumas Talks on the Theatre for changing Society’: F. H. A. Micklewright. 
; ! 1 . Y f Young People: 1 Jan., Tomorrow's . 
20 & 27D £7.30 The Sleeping | Hill: A_ retrospective exhibition o g Pp ' - Ts 
as eso Beauty | paintings and drawings 1938-1961. 23 Nov- Audience introduced by Albert Finney; : | [IWC Public Lecture. Free. Eric Batson, 
21 & 28 Dec. at 7.30 Les S Ip! ies, | ember to 31 December. Weekdays 11-6; Jan., Leslie Hurry and John Wyckham; - Editor ‘The Shavian’: “Shaw s_ Religion’. 
- ” = Persephor Sundays 2-6; closed Mondays and 23 to 26 | Jan., Fric Porter; 3 Jan., Visit to ‘Becket’. 8.30 tonight 15 December. 62 Queen's 
aheams ns December * inclusive Admission free. | Full details from British Drama League, | Gardens, W2. PAD. 0688. " ; = 
| Adjoins Aldgate East Station 9 Fitzroy Square, WI a — | HE Modern Contrast of East and West’. 2 
COVENT — EN OPERA ROSVENOR Gallery, 15 Davies Street, | ENTRAL London Fabian Society. C. G Sir Henry Self KCMG, KCB. 19 
19 Dec. at 7.30 last px The Quee of WI. Anatoli Kaplan: lithographs, The | Stuttard on Industrial Democracy. December at 7.30 p.m. World Congress of 
Spades World of Sholem Aleichem & scenes, tales, | 7.30 p.m. Wed. 20 Dec., ig —— Faiths, 23 Norfolk Square, w2. 
22, 26 & 29 Dec. at 7.30 A Mid er songs of Russian Provincial life. Daily | Red Lion Sq., WC1. Vis. 2s. 6d. Details o ,CIOLO sychology, ~~ ramblin q 
/ Night's Dream 10-6, Saturdays 9.30-1 | Soc.: Sec., 23 Shelley Cres., Southall, Middx 7 oa aang y =... pom ranting, 
Seats available. Tel.: COV. 106 fOUDSTOC K Gallery, 16 Woodstock | JCA, 17 Dover St, WI. The Poet and the | Write: Progressive League (N3), 20 
P V . London, WI. MAY tair 4419. Paint- | Group. Some poets who meet weekly . Buckingham Street, WC2. ze 
ORLEY College Opera G p pre Poe a | scuss their work, read their poems an _ n= - 
A ings by Raja Klein, Gerald Moore & Diana discuss the » fe \HARISH] Mahesh Yogi's simple 
M sents ‘Ghost Story’ by James Steve Webbe. 4 Dec.-23 Dec. Dly 10-6, Sats 10-1. | look for differences and similarities these svstem of deep meditation A key to 
th “The Open Window’ by Mak : meetings have produced. Readers: Peter ; * h ae ss within. Apply for 
Amold, cond. Lawrence Leonard. 18 Dec MERICAN Folk Art, 20 Nov. through | porter, George Macbeth, and Martin Bell. | Peace and happine : 
th t r i le 1e Embassy ths es ' | details: Spiritual Regeneration Movement, 
8 p.m., Morley College, We er B ‘ Dec. USIS = one —« _ — ys Chairman: Edward Lucie-Smith , Tuesday | Suite 4. 22 South Molton St, W1. MAY. 2797 VC 
Road, Ss. and 2s. 6d Grosvenor Sq., on.-Fri. 9-6, Sa -5 19 December. 8.15. Members 2s. Non- | 5 ~ aes ! " I 2797 
a 2 / “mbers 3 s *. Public 
UEENSWOOD Gallery, 214 Archway vembers 3s. 6d | HE Occultism of Karmic Law’ —— 
, : — : | . c -e literatur 
THEATRES Rd, N6. Paintings by Henry Sanders. | ~ MAHL and the Night Visitors’, an | lecture. 17 De ~ oe randy g e 
RTS. TEM. 3334 QUnr 1 s 2s. 6d.) Daily 10-5.30. Thurs. 10-1, Sat. 10-7 NBC television production of the S.a.e. ULT. 62 Queen's Gardens, ae 
English Theatre tor Cl en “Circus WEMMERS, 26 Litchfield St, WC2 Christmas Opera by Gian Carlo Menotti. | SPiRine ALISM proves survival. Lectures 
Adventure’. ¢ 21 Dec. & diy 2.30. Th Nolan (The Leda Suite), also Picasso, Also, “Grandma Moses’, a biography of | and demonstrations daily London 
7.15, subs 8 (Mems) Tar M we. Blackburn ores Yeaudin, Bott, Boyd, Bratby, Erni, Anna Mary Robertson Moses who, at 78, HQ, 33 Belgrave Square, SWI. BEL. 3351. 
R Rose Hill ‘4 To The Bar’ pe, Seen, | 4 b t and becan of America’ 
xX ose ‘ ne Bat | psteir Yiner, Sutherland inard etc egan to paint an ecame one f prica S —— 
= - : " ~~ Char : — ae — a foremost artists American Embassy | LEC TURE COURSES AND > 
NSTA AGI a € ;> val ty mae es | R' LAND Browse & Delbanco, 19 Cork | Theatre. Upper Brook Street entrance, | SPECIALISED TRAINING Re 
5 oe os ad St, WI. Christmas Present Exhibition, | Thursday, 21 December at 6.30 and 7.45 
riotous", Rew. Staiecman. Admission French artists. Cl Ring 23 De nber, W —— | Se MIDDLFSEX COUNTY COUNCIL 
riotous’, ‘ tate i i n tree rench artists osing 23 cember ek- | —_ | 
: — ; me o 10.4 30 Sats 101 ee = | ALSO International School: ‘The New Ed. .xtion Committee 
ERMAID. (CiTy 7656 Treasure | ¢ , Se cine ns Gar Clon taht’. 34 len, | TOTTENHAM TECHNICAL < 
Island”. 4 & 7 ANOVER Gallery, 32A St George St, | Ruskin Rookery, Oxford, cost £4 10s. incl COLLEGE. 
OYAL Court, SLO. 1745, Last eek WI. Rezvani - Paintings, Reliefs At ntil | Speakers: Barbara Castle, Stuart Hall, Alas- | High Road, London, N15 
7.30, St. 5, 8.15. “The Keep’ by Gwyn 13 January Rikko - Gouaches. Daily 10- | dair Macintyre, John Hughes, Richard : : ; 
Thomas, ‘Gloriously funny’, The Guardian 5.30, Saturdays 10-1. Crossman, Anthony Crosland, Gabriel | Principal: E. T. S HOF FMAN MA, 
21 Dec., 7 subs 7.30 ‘The Fire Raisers’ SFY VEN -_ Gallery, 49 South Molton Pearson, Nigel Young & participants from | Barrister-at-Law 
- = © Street - tirst floor - Lithographs, en- | Continent. Films, social. Bookings (stud- FIVE MONTHS’ INTENSIVE 
aaah te eeciees wanien ur “nee avings, water-colours, drawings by Lis- | ents, YS. YCND) with 10s See ox S | SECRETARIAL COURSE 
6-840) ew musical ver n of ° ne “hag " Picasso : re College Road, Bromsgrove, lores gai ’ ~ 
brose Applejohn’s Adventure’, 29, 30 Dec., o y, om. bey 5 rg Pale : : “ —- ‘ Commencing 5 February 1962 
3-6, 1013 Jan. at 7.30. Mats Des.. © | Toa ‘gem 9.50.1 f RITISH-Yugoslav Society (on Monday \ complete course in Shorthand, 
and 13 January. at 3 p.n 10-6. Saturday : i 18 December at 7 p.m. Bernard New- Sypowtiting ond Ollee Teslaing 
; | ELLCOME Historical Medical man will give a talk ‘Off the Beaten Track ' . i 
NITY. EUS 3391 And H m Sree ed | Museum, The Wellcome Building, in Yugoslavia’ with coloured illustrations Minimum education qualifications: | 
by Patrick Galvin. F, S, Si ‘5. Mems | Fuston Road, NWI. Portraits of Fellows At Kensington Central Library, Phillimore University degree or good General 
‘ . ot the Royal Society, 1660-1680. Electricity j Walk, WS8 (Station High Street Ken.) Certificate of Education or equivaleut 
CONCERTS in the Service of Me dicine and other ex- yo ay i = Library —_~ = Fee for the course: £12 15s. 
hibitions. Mon.-Fri 10-5 Admission Free Coffee Is 6 ‘© reserve write iss . 
Sunday 17 December at 7 p wo . — Morris, 1 Selby House. 81 Bel size Rd, NW6 Please write to the Principal at the 
| N OLTON Gallery. Black & White - a College. 
MERMAID THEATRE SUNDAY i selection of drawings. Walter Nessler - ISTENING Meetings. Lecture “~~ 
CONCERTS Metal Reliefs - Charles Salisbury - paint- stration by Dr Rachel Pinney om- 
Mermaid Theatre. B f | —y 12 ‘Dec.-20 Jan. 44 South * Ard. St, ford, The Laurie Hall, Market Place, 7.30, THE INSTITUTE OF AL MONI RS 
. ' i 1 ¢ ; . | WL..Daily 10-6. Sats 10-1 Thur. 21 December | Certificate Course, 1962/63 
introduced anc nm ed 0 | - y “yy ~ : | i 
DENIS STEVENS PPER Grosvenor Galleries, 19 Upper | —— ; — a yay — Applications are invieed now for this | 
ave Stree } > k | evy. ‘ . . » one year course in professional social 
MUSIC FOR CHRISTMASTIDE Grosvenor Street, Wi. HYDe Par Chamber Music Concert 6.30 p.m. Discus- A 


1091. ‘Music in Painting’ A Christmas Ex- work. Previous university qualifications 














1 
Ambrosian Singers; Ph ca of } hibition featuring Paintings with a musical prom Rn a Sond BH, pS AY in social studies essential. Integrated 
London; Orpington Junior Singers; theme. Keyboard and Early Stringed Instru- one wlan se SPE S.C ‘onwav Hall, WCL class and fieldwork are provided 
Christmas Concertos by Core Torelli; | ments. 4 December 1961-15 January 1962 e Sane poke a on secs Be 31 Information from Director of Studies, 
Cantatas by Scarlatti and David Cox ADDINGTON Galleries Recent aa« om. ‘Impressions of 42 Bedford Square, London, WC1. 
‘Expert performers, notable for firm Paintings: Leon Zack. 10-6, Sats 10-1. Ghana’ introduced by M. Linden. 37 Broad- 
definition of line’ - Financial Times 2 Cork Street, W1 hurst Gardens, NW6. All welcome. ANGUAGE Tuition Centre, School of 
| Curis™ AS show of original paintings ‘ AR. Peace and the Common Market’: Foreign Languages, School of English 
‘AROL Concert Christma sic by by French, Dutch, Italian artists, be- Roy Sherwood. 6 Endsleigh St, WC1. | for Foreign Nationals, Students’ Club, 
Scheidt, de Pres, Michae Deale, | tween £3 and £40. Ring PUTney 2748 Mon. 18 Dec., 6.30. Peace Pledge Union. foreis hy oy io t60 cn ce 
Rubbra, Britten, popular car St Law- RIAN Galleries, 5-7 Porchester Place, = Mo. 3 . — oreig anguages 1 y an 7 c my 
rence Jewry, Gieen St, EC2. Wed. 20 | Marble Arch, W2. Structures by Gilbert, — y hb, — - ees | or private lessons, beginners & all grades. T 
Dec. at 6.30 and 8.15 p.m. London Choral | paintings by Nemours. Until 22 December readings on London. The New Jewish oar ee in English and prep. for Cam- 
Society, Margaret Cobb (organ), Conductor: | . UDES of Jean Straker’ - Photography Society, Wed. 20 December, 83 Chiltern St. | courses Enrolment daily. — tus oa 
John Tobin. Tickets 6s. each from Basil LN 42-9. Ss. Visual Arts, 12 Soho Sq., W1 WI, at 8 p.m. Adm. to guests 2s. 6d Ale meen | 
Douglas Ltd, 8 St George's Terrace, NWI . t : 


- | UITION by Post | Post for GCE, Lond. Univ. 
tieenenmmes enneeneenen ———- — ] Degrees, Diplomas, Law, Profess. exams. 
| Mod fees Prosp. (mention exam.) from 


(PRI. 7142) or at door W mins before perts 
“HRISTMAS with Leontyne Price, a new 











recording by the American soprano, of E. WV Shaw Fletcher, CBE, LLB. ot 
Christmas music. Herbert von Karajan con- | VH91. 1. Wolsey Hall, Oxford Est. 1894). 
ducts the Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra | SECRETARIAL Training especially for I¢ 
and Choir. American Embassy Theatre, university graduates, and older students, 
Upper Brook Street entrance, Wednesday, 


six-month and intensive 14-week courses. 
Write: Organising Secy, Davies's, 158 
Holland Park Ave, Wil. PARK 4654 
[NTENSIVE Secretarial Courses, Gregg & 
Pitman Shorthand Frances King Secre- 


20 December, 6.30 p.m. Admission free 


ENTERTAINMENTS 


ACADEMY (GER. 2981). Xmas prog. 16 
Dec.-1% Jan. Olivier in ‘Henry V il 





ore 








tarial School ta Harrington Road. Lom 
in colour, and ‘Volcano’ (U) in colour don, SW7. KEN. 4771. 
VERYMAN. HAM. 1525. Until 17 Dec.: POUCH-yping and/or Pitman’s Short- 
Kirk Douglas, Adolphe Menjou in hand Private tuition BAYswater 1786. 
Kubrick's ‘Paths of Glory’ (A). F: 1 8 
Dec.: Stanley Holloway in the Faling 


Comedy ‘The Titfield Thunderbolt’ (1 WHERE TO STAY 














= ECUPERATION at Higham House in 
HE Asian Music Circle presents Vija R 53 beautiful acres Comf . Test. exercise. 
Vetra in a Dance Recita Modern Entirely vegetarian Farm eggs and milk 
ballet, Indiaa, Latvian, Australian, Spanish Treatment if desired Health lectures Write 
dances. Mon.. Tues. 18 & 19 Dec., 8 p.m for terms. broch., Higham Hse. Salehurst, 
eg —e Hall, 33 Park Road Robertsbridge, Sussex. Robertsbridge 426 

ickets: 10s. 6d., 7s. 6d. at door or ——_———_-_ 
to be reserved ‘by phone: PAD. 0244 | Cor \M Hse Hotel. 17 Coram St. WCl 
ANCE. 1 I B. &b.,c.h. TV(BBC). £1 sgle. TER 3744. 

» Internationa rend ea > | see 

Conway Hall, Red Lion Sq a wi 1 PEN all year round - ‘Oakdale’ “Court 
Sat. 16 Dec., 7.30-11 p.: Ticke 5 | Wood, Newton Ferrers, Nr Plymouth, 
S. Devon (Noted Beauty Spot). Large com- 
EXHIBITIONS fortable rooms, each with own luxury bath- 
room & lobby. C.h. and c.h.w. Sun Veran- 
ANYMED'S new Corot ‘Str by the dah. Animals welcome. Book through Lon- 
Road’, £3 6s. plus tax 8s. 7 ow don Secy, Mrs. Taylor, 4° Cueen Victoria 
at 1! Great Turnstile, WC! St. FC4 CITy 2912 (eves ELStree 5688) 
L' ICESTER Galleries, Leicester Sq. The SP Hot and summer in Paris. Stay at 
Henry Lamb Memorial Ex and Hotel de Bordeaux* Latin Quarter. 
etchings & lithos by 19th & 20th Century nglish spoken. Central heating. H. & c.# 
Masters. 10-5.30. Sats 10-1. T 20 Dec. naam modernised. Comfortable accom- 








modation. N.frs. 7.50-9.50 nightly. 28 rue 
de la Montagne, Ste Génevieve, Paris V 
Metro: Maubert - Mutualité f 


PSTEIN: Memorial Exhibition. Arts 
Council Exhibition. Tate Gallery. Till 

17 Dec. Mon., Wed., Fri., Sat. 10-6, Tues., 
Thurs. 10-8, Sun. 2-6. Admission 3s. 64 








FOOD AND DRINK— 

























EW London Gallery, 17/18 Old Bond —- . —_—_—_— | 
75 i INE. T. A Layton’s List now out 
I (G 5 1 1adwic ~ 
I ences Uniden Exhibluon — 10 ~ & Write: Laytons Wine Merchants, 2a al 
Daily 10-5, Sats 10-12. Admission free They ‘give them a very thorough medical check-up first Duke St, (Manchester Sq.) W1. WEL 
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